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Men Who Are Making the West 


A Banker Who Measures Up 
to ‘“Ten-Fifths’ Size 


By B. C. Forbes 











How N. C. R. Agency Made 


Record Percentage Gain 
By William S. Dutton 


We Are All Stockholders in 
This Corporation 


By Charles De Lano Hine 
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GMC Spans the 
Continent 


GMC distribution and mainten- 
ance spans a continent as a 
guarantee of continued GMC per- 
formance to the thousands of users 
in all parts of North America. 


*Forty-six distribution centers 
provide base stations from which 
the supervision and care of GMC 
trucks are directed. 


Linked to these are dealerships— 
with full maintenance facilities 
which bring the manufacturer’s 
guardianship to practically every 
individual locality. 


There is no section of the land 
where GMC trucks operate un- 
tended, nor is there any point in- 
accessible to factory supervision. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


* Distribution Centers at 


Akron Lincola 
*Atlanta *Memphis 
*Birmingham, Ala. *Minneapolis 
*Brooklyn *Milwaukee 

Boston Montreal, Quebec 

Buffalo New Orleans 

Beaumont, Texas *New York 
*Chicago Oshawa, Ont. 
*Charlotte, N. C. *Oakland 

Cleveland *Philadelphia 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Clarksburg, W. Va. Portland 
*Dallas Parkersburg, W. Va. 
*Denver *Pontiac 

Detroit Rochester, N. Y. 

Dayton *St. Louis 

El Paso *San Francisco 

Erie *Seattle 

Houston *Spokane ; 
*Indianapolis Salt Lake City 

Kansas City Saginaw 
*Los Angeles San Antonio 
*Louisville Shreveport 


*Direct Factory Branches 


General Motors Trucks 
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CHEVROLET/ 


When low priced cars came on the market, PRICE 
was the magnet that drew buyers because low price 
made automobiles possible for millions hitherto de- 
barred from the advantages of motor transportation. 


Time and experience have developed the fact that 
purchase price—although an important factor—must 
always be considered in connection with operating 
and maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the lowest on the market, 
yet Chevrolet economical transportation averages 
lowest in cost. This average cost considers the pur- 
chase price, interest on investment, depreciation and 
all operating and maintenance costs. 


A detailed comparison with any other car in the low 
priced field will convince you that Chevrolet is the 


Nii BOLLE 





The Economical Quality Car 


best buy because of its superior quality and because 
the purchase price includes full equipment. 


More than a million Chevrolets are now in use. 
Twelve huge plants are now building them at the rate 
of two thousand five hundred per working day. 
Nearly one-half million Chevrolets were bought in 
1923—far exceeding in number the sales of any other 
quality car. 


Thus, our statements have the strongest possible back- 
ing, namely, the faith and patronage of the American 
people who know automobiles and know .practical 
values better than any other people on earth. 


Let any one of our seven thousand dealers show you 
our seven types of cars and explain how easy it.is to 
get one and enjoy its use. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Five United States manufactur- 
ing plants, seven assembly 
plants and twoCanadian plants 
give us the largest production 
Capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make 
possible our low prices. 






Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
SUPERIOR Roadster - $490 SUPERIOR Commercial 
SUPERIOR Touring - - 495 Chassis - - - = $395 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 640 SUPERIOR Light Delivery 495 
SUPERIOR Sedan =- = - 795 Utility ExpressTruck Chassis 550 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


y Cheyrelet Dealers and Ser. 


vice Stations everywhere. 
Applications will be consid- 
ered from high-grade dealers 
only, for territor 

not adequately covered. 
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Who 
Are 
The 


Twenty-five 
Leading 
Men 

In 


The 


Automotive 


Industry 
, 


Forbes Magazine proposes 
to find out. Forbes Maga- 
zine will shortly take a 
census of the opinions of 
all executives in the auto- 
motive industry. 


See Next Issue 
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Why There Has Been Hesitancy 
—1924 Outlook 


O not accept at its face 
Ll) value all the optimism now 

being proclaimed by the 
business and financial leaders and 
others. 

The truth is that the actual sen- 
timent in high places is not quite 
so exuberant as voiced. 

For several months there has 
been a distinctly cautious under- 
tone. Those who have been act- 
ing hesitatingly do not all give the 
same reasons for their timidity. 
In fact, many men have not been 
able to explain the whyfor and the 
wherefor of their mental state. 

At this particular stage I hap- 
pen to be one of those who believe 
that more harm than good would 
be done by voicing pessimistic 
sentiments. While we may have 
had an excess of optimistic talk, 
there assuredly has been no excess 
of optimistic action. In other 
words, there has been with very 
rare exceptions no disposition to 
overexpand or overspread. No oc- 
casion has arisen to sound warn- 
ings against “inflation,” for there 
has been no inflation to speak of. 

What the country has needed 
has been cheerfulness rather than 
gloom, confidence rather than 
doubt, courage rather than cow- 
ardice. 


By B. C. Forbes 


This is said with due recognition 
of the fact that business has not 
improved as had been hoped. In 
not a few lines, buying has been 
unusually quiet. In some others, 








1924 Outlook 


The next issue of “Forbes” 
will devote special attention 
to the Business and Financial 
Outlook for 1924. 

The result of our $1,000 
Contest on “What Is Your 
Bank Doing for You and Your 
Community ?” also will be an- 
nounced. 














———— 


notably in the oil industry, price 
conditions have been decidedly un- 
satisfactory. 

But pessimism and hesitancy 
provide no cure. Hence the policy 
of paying chief attention to en- 
couraging developments and en- 
couraging statements has been 
timely and wise. 

What are some of the facts and 
factors which have tended to bring 
about the mild irregularity in gen- 
eral business and the hesitancy 
on the part of many corporations 
and individuals? 








The most fundamental is the 
present wage level. Wherever 
financial and business men fore- 
gather, much is said about the 
necessity for “liquidating labor.” 
Wages, it is said, are on an eco- 
nomically unsound level and must 
be brought down before the coun- 
try can hope to enjoy solid, safely- 
based prosperity. It is particu- 
larly emphasized that we cannot 
possibly compete with European 
countries, once they revive, unless 
wages here are reduced. 

The uncertainties of a presiden- 
tial year are also frequently dis- 
cussed. Those pessimistically in- 
clined declare that the radicals 
hold the balance of power in Con- 
gress and that business is in dan- 
ger of unsettlement through bonus 
legislation, through refusal to 
adopt Secretary Mellon’s tax re- 
duction plan, through anti-railroad 
activities, etc. 

Foreign conditions are also trot- 
ted out as militating against good 
times in this country. Stress is 
laid upon the recent heavy declines 
in the principal foreign exchanges. 
French francs are selling at the low- 
est level in history; sterling has 
had a marked decline; Germany’s 
currency conditions have been utterly 

(Continued on page 396) 
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The Remarkable Growth of the Automobile Industry. 













“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


One fixed resolution is better than any number of 
New Year resolutions. Those who get somewhere 
in life usually know where they want to get and keep 
pressing steadily towards their goal. They don’t 

progress by fits and starts. They 


RESOLUTION don’t “slump” for a while and 
—s then take a sudden notion to 
RESOLUTIONS move heaven and earth. They 


are balanced. They have solid- 
ity. They have stability. They possess determina- 
tion. They allow nothing to swerve them from their 
fixed purpose, their fixed aim in life. 

So, instead of forming a lot of brand-new resolu- 
tions, form just one resolution, namely, that here- 
after you will have resolution. 

* * * 
To become a principal, show interest. 
* * * 


Run away from difficulties and you won't go a long 
way. 
xk * x 
Leisure is valuable. Idleness, valueless. 
x * * 
To become great, create. 
* * * 

American people like leaders. They admire men 
who do big things. They applaud Napoleonic achieve- 
ment. The automotive industry has produced prob- 
ably a greater number of notable leaders than any 

other industry during the last 


WHO ARE twenty years. Their record has 
pi en al eclipsed anything and everything 
GIANTS? in the same field abroad. They 


have succeeded in making the 
automobile an infinitely greater factor in the life of 
the nation than have the automotive leaders in any 
other land. Despite high wages, they have brought 
automobiles within reach of many millions of buyers. 
Not only have they led the world in the production 
of cars, but they have led the world in salesmanship, 
in distribution. Things don’t just happen. Men 
make them happen. 

Now, who are the foremost automotive men in 
America? To whom do we owe most of this extraor- 
dinary progress? The public does not know. 
“Forbes” is conducting a nation-wide investigation 
to find out. Every automotive executive in the 
United States is being asked to reply to this ques- 
tion: “Who Are The Twenty-five Foremost Auto- 
motive Giants In America?” These executives ought 
to be the best judges. A tabulation of their replies 


will yield a trustworthy answer to that question. 
“Forbes” wil! then proceed to describe the career, the 


achievements, of each of the twenty-five recognized 
leaders in what ought to prove one of the most fas- 
cinating series of articles ever published in any mag- 


azine. 





Do you want to pay lower taxes? 
you to say. 


It is up to 
If every taxpayer will take the trouble 
to write a letter to his Senators and Representatives 
at .Washington—the right names can be obtained 

from any local newspaper—Con- 


WRITE gress will unquestionably decide 
pis =. to agree to substantial reduction 
YOUR TAXES in taxes, as recommended by 


Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon and President Coolidge. On the other hand, 
if taxpayers say nothing and do nothing, the danger 
is that Congress will conclude that more votes 
can be won by passing a bonus bill than by 
cutting taxes. We cannot have both. Secretary 
Mellon has notified Congress that bonus legislation 
would cost more than $5,000,000,000, and that no 
relief from excessive taxes need be looked for in 
years should a start be made to pay out billions to 
able-bodied young men who did their duty in the 
nation’s hour of need. Without question, the pay- 
ment of a bonus would hurt business and employment. 
Without question, tax reduction would help business 
and employment. 

Let each one of us notify our servants in Congress 
that we want them to lower our taxes, and lowered our 
taxes will be. If we do nothing, let us not be dis- 
appointed or disgruntled if we receive nothing. 

x * * 

Henry Ford, who was in danger of being made a 
fool of politically, has extricated himself by his em- 
phatic declaration that he would not dream of run- 
ning for the Presidency against Calvin Coolidge. “I 

am satisfied,” says Mr. Ford, 


FORD “that ninety per cent. of the peo- 
oe ea AL ple feel perfectly safe with Cool- 
OUTLOOK idge, and I feel, too, that the 


country is perfectly safe with 
him. And if this is the feeling of the country, why 
change?” Mr. Ford further says: “There is no rea- 
son why business should be disturbed by the election 
if the people by common consent agree they will hold 
to a good man while they have him. Public senti- 
ment can be formed so long before the election that 
there need be no doubt about the election.” Evi- 
dently what Mr. Ford meant was that there need be 
no doubt about the result of the election. At least 
it can be said that Mr. Ford’s self-elimination and 
his cordial support of President Coolidge help to clear 
the outlook. The Hiram Johnson bombshell looks 
likely to prove a dud. McAdoo has thrown his hat 
into the ring with a whoop. President Coolidge prob- 
ably would chuckle were McAdoo to be selected as 
his opponent. Should business and employment move 
along reasonably satisfactory, Mr. Ford’s observation 
that “there need be no doubt” about the result and 
no business unsettlement, is likely to be substantiated 
by events. 
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Owen D. Young (left), 
chairman of the General 
Electric Company, and 
Charles G. Dawes, former 
Comptroller of the Budget, 
who have been asked by 
the Reparations Commis- 
sion to represent the 
United States on the com- 
mittee which is to inves- 
tigate Germany’s finances. 
Mr. Dawes has_ been 
named as chairman of the 
committee. The career of 
Henry M. Robinson, the 
third American member, 
will. be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 











The selection of Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company, General Charles G. Dawes, 
ex-Comptroller of the Budget, and Henry M. Robin- 
son, leading Los Angeles banker, by the Repara- 

tions Commission to join a series 


AMERICA TO of conferences with a view to 
LEND A : = 
HELPING HAND evolving workable plans for set 
TO EUROPE ting Germany’s financial house 


in order, justifies the forming of 
high hopes that genuine progress will be made within 
the next few months in remedying the actual and 
threatened chaos in Europe. Mr. Young is pecu- 
liarly fitted for such a delicate, intricate, colossal 
mission. He had a thorough legal training and ma- 
ture legal experience before he entered the sphere 
of active business. He displayed such extraordinary 
ability for handling the largest affairs that he was the 
only man considered as the successor of the veteran 
C. A. Coffin as chief executive of the mammoth Gen- 
eral Electric organization. Mr. Young possesses 
both tact and tenacity. “Always try to see things 
through the other party’s eyes,” he repeatedly empha- 
sized to me when I discussed with him the qualifica- 
tions necessary for achieving success in life. This 
one sentence gives a clew to his whole character. 
General Dawes gives one the impression of being 
explosive. The Europeans will probably regard him 
as a distinctly American species. It is to be hoped 
that he will be not merely dogmatic but also diplo- 
matic. Yet his very bluntness, his readiness to blurt 
out the naked truth, his manifest sincerity, may prove 
extremely valuable. 

Europe feels greatly encouraged over this mani- 
festation of America’s readiness to take part in ne- 
gotiations looking towards the settlement of the 
chief problems besetting the continent. Of course, 
Washington has been very careful to explain that the 
American Government is not naming these or any 
other representatives to join Europe’s councils. 
Washington still retains infinite timidity on this 
score, Perhaps, however, the nation-wide approval 
which has greeted this first unofficial step may en- 
courage Washington to cast off some of its aversion 
to having anything whatsoever to do with the after- 
math of the war in which it took active part. 


In this democracy there are no titles. Yet there 
is no land on the face of the earth where titles are 
more freely bestowed—or arrogated. Ifa man hasn’t 
a prefix to his name, if he isn’t known as Judge or 

Colonel or Doctor or Professor 


CROWNS or General or Governor or Sena- 
FOR OUR — : 

INDUSTRIAL tor or Congressman or Ambassa- 
KINGS dor or Secretary or Captain or 


Chief, then the chances are that 
he is described as some kind of a “king.” We have 
our Tobacco Kings, our Steel Kings, our Copper 
Kings, our Lumber Kings, our Chemical Kings, our 
Powder Kings, our Oil Kings, our Automobile 
Kings, our Smelter Kings, our Coal Kings, our 
Traction Kings, and doubtless will shortly have our 
Bootlegger Kings. Europe’s supply of kings has 
been running short. What is more natural than 
that European eyes should be turned towards 
America for a few kings? According to newspaper 
report a little land known as Albania wants to ac- 
quire, or at least borrow, one of our Oil Kings, Harry 
Sinclair, for the purpose of setting him on its un- 
stable throne. This particular Oil King’s career has 
been as checkered as that of Albania. The early days 
of most of Europe’s dynasties were not particularly 
exemplary. The Sinclair Dynasty would be in har- 
mony with history. Kings used to take big chances. 
His Majesty, Harry Sinclair, still does. With His 
Majesty, Harry the First, on the throne, Albanians 
would find things humming. Being an oil king has 
been so uncomfortable of late that a few other coun- 
tries having vacant thrones might be able to fill them 
from the ranks of our oil kings. 

Wonderful possibilities are opened by this new pro- 
posal. 
* * x 


Grin and—work. 
* * * 


Orchestras, remember, must have second-fiddle players. 
But the wise second-fiddler strives to acquire the skill of 
a first-fiddler. 

> @ @ 


The man who can, m humility, be a hero to himself 
doesn’t have to bother about the plaudits of the world. 











The Home as It Was 


HAT is “The Spirit of the West”? Many 

W\ intangible things are hard to describe. We 

usually comprehend what they mean, but if 

we were to sit down to define them, we would make 
little progress. 

What “The Spirit of the West” is, what it means, is 
portrayed vividly in a letter, a human document, 
received from a Western family. This communication 
affords so much insight into the character of the men 
and women who have developed the West, into the 
sturdy, self-reliant ways of the virile Westerners, into 
the spirit which has characterized its progressive and 
aggressive people, that readers of “Forbes” will 
welcome the privilege of enjoying it. 

The letter comes from the Pacific Coast, from a 
Seattle family. It is reproduced without any em- 
bellishments, without any editing: 

“My wife and I have for a long time been especially 
interested in your articles and especially in your views con- 
cerning Seattle. 

“You have been taken all over the city... . But 
has it been brought to your attention that Seattle 
is made up of a vigorous citizenship which has been 
imbued with the Seattle Spirit, which has much of the 
pioneer in it? 

“We are a work-loving people who are not afraid 
to tackle any job our ambition leads us to. You 
will find hundreds—yes, thousands—in the city and 
around it who, like my wife and myself, have bought 
an attractive piece of property and built our homes 
on it ourselves. 

“We have bought materials in varying quantities 
and have done the work evenings, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays, holidays, and what vacations we may 
have had. 

“Many—like ourselves—lived in a tent until the 
house was far enough along, and then lived in an 
unfinished house for an indefinite time—and all to 
have a home of our own in this glorious, favored 
land of ours. 

“Our wonderful summer has no little to do with 
our being able to put in a few hours’ work each eve- 
ning after returning from our daily work and feel- 
ing none the worse for the extra exertion. The mild 


winter, too, makes it possible to live through it in 
an unfinished house. 

“One’s neighbors think none the less of one for 
doing what in the East would be well nigh ‘impos- 
sible.’ 





The Spirit 
of 
the West 
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The Home as It Is 


“My wife and I did our own planning, worked to- 
gether much of the time and separately a great deal. 
She shingled and painted while I did heavier work, 
and we have grown so to love this place that we had 
two-and-one-half very homesick years which we just 
recently spent in the East. 

“There are many young couples in the East who 
would be far better off here to do as many of us have 
done, than to work along hoping for the day when 
they could afford to buy a home with a reasonable 
piece of land around it. 

“The object of this letter is not to especially call 
attention to a self-built home, but rather to let you 
know from a somewhat different angle just what kind 
of people you have been amongst, and that it is this 
spirit of ambition and willingness to work that has 
put Seattle in its present position, and will carry it 
to its future greatness. 

“We have big visions inspired by the bigness of 
our environment, and our climate gives us the health 
and energy to go ahead to bring those visions to life. 

“We who believe in Seattle (and most of us do) 
see hardly any limit to its possibilities. We appre- 
ciate your helping to let others know what awaits 
them here if they would but come. We want and 
need newcomers; but they should be workers willing 
to help make the country—not just onlookers coming 
to wait for the work of others to enrich them. If 
they only have the willingness, our overflowing zeal 
and ambitions will fire them so they, too, will be 
boosters and bring more people out here. 

“We are handicapped by sparse population in our 
development industrially, and your articles will be 
of inestimable value in helping to bring new people 
out here. 

“T am enclosing a few photos so you may see what 
we accomplish here, and, incidentally, to get an in- 
sight into what we put up with to get it.” 


* * x 

To rise high, be square and get around. 

* * * 

The rich of to-day were the poor of yesterday. Cheer 
up! 

* * * 

If you are properly concerned about putting all you 
can into the world, you won't need to worry so very much 
about getting enough out of the world. 

* * * 


The slippery slip. 
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Fortune Teller: “Ah! You are going to hear something from a 
tall gentleman with chin-whiskers” 





374 


Employees usually think of themselves as work- 


ing for an employer. A friend was leaving the mam- 
moth Sears Roebuck plant in Chicago in company 
with President Julius Rosenwald one day when the 

thousands of workers came pour- 


EMPLOYERS ing out of the place at closing- 
i" time. “How does it feel to have 
EMPLOYEES so many people working for 


you?” the friend asked. “I never 
think of it that way,” replied Mr. Rosenwald. “I 
always think of them as just working with me.” 
Did it ever occur to employees that their em- 
ployer is working for them? I must confess that 
that is the way I feel as an employer. I feel that 
the more I can contribute to the building up of 
our business, the more I am doing for our employees. 
I know that the larger and more profitable the busi- 
ness can be made to grow, the better it will be for 
every employee worthy of advancement. A business 
of small or moderate size cannot, as a rule, pay as 
high salaries to its employees as a large business can 
afford to pay. Increase in size commonly brings in- 
crease in responsibilities. Therefore, increased re- 
sponsibilities can be turned over to employees capable 
of handling them, and better salaries can be paid. 

In having this feeling that I am working for the 
employees of our organization, I feel no differently 
from how many employers feel. Thousands of them 
continue in harness long after they have earned all 
the money they need; they continue largely because 
they have become deeply interested in their asso- 
ciates and are keen to do the best they can for them. 

As already stated, workers should remember that 

Employers Work FOR Their Employees. 
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Automobiles have multiplied faster than telephones 
in this country. We have 14,500,000 automobiles and 
trucks and 14,300,000 telephones. Yet the telephone 
is over fifty and the automobile only about twenty 


years old. In every sense the 
AUTOMOBILE automobile industry is only in 
a its earl th. It th d 
ONLY IN its early youth. Its growth dur- 
ITS YOUTH ing the next twenty years is 


bound to be greater than its 
growth during the last twenty years. Life in Amer- 
ica is being rapidly transformed to an automobile 
basis. Almost every new suburb and community is 
created on the basis of the ownership of an auto- 
mobile by each family. One of our keenest students 
of transportation, a high authority on railroads, said 
to me the other day: “Branch railway building in 
America is over. With a few exceptions, motor trucks 
will in future meet conditions which formerly would 
have been met by a branch line. This will not hurt 
the railroads, for it will mean that more of their main- 
line freight will be brought to them instead of their 
having to build feeders to reach out and bring it in.” 
It would appear to the layman that automotive ex- 
pansion will be greatest in two directions: in the 
output of very low-priced cars, and in the production 
of motor trucks. Then, too, there promises to be 
a great increase in the buying of closed cars by peo- 
ple of moderate means. Few families who once en- 
joy the comforts of a closed car care to go back to 
an open car. 
There is no more inviting field to ambitious, enter- 
prising, well-trained young Americans than the auto- 
motive industry. 


Two-Line Editorials 


A prophecy: Wages will not be higher a year from now. 
* * * 

Looks like Coolidge. 
* * * 


For the present, don’t give up your job until you have 
first found another. 


* * * 

A prediction: 1924 will bring better news from Europe. 
* * * 

Farmers have been weeded. <A painful but salutary 


process. 
x * * 

Regarding cotton: When silk prices skyrocketed, de- 
mand fell. 

x * * 

Since we are afraid to have anything to do with the 
most civilized nations of Europe, why clasp hands with 
Russia? 

x * * 

Don’t waste 1924. Save. 


Vote for lower taxes. Send your vote to the Senate 
and the House at Washington. 
* 6 «4 


Cheap rubber won’t last forever. 
* * 
Clothing prices have gone up most and stayed longest. 
Theyre twice the 1913 cost. 
* * * 
The motor industry announces that tt will take 1924 on 
high. 
* * * 
Capital’s wages are rising, these daily dividend increases 
proclaim. 


* * * 
Leave foreign currencies alone yet a while. 
x ok x 


The writer is to imvest in one or two oil stocks. He's 
wise to join an industry when it is at the bottom of the hill. 
x * x 
Ford has back-fired on his political inciters. 
shows more sense than they. 


He thus 





The response to the articles urging business men to take a more active interest in the 


government of our country has been very gratifying. Some of the comments 


received will be printed in our next issue 





















We Are All Stockholders 


in This Corporation 


Every Citizen Holds One Share of No-Par-Value Common 
Stock in the U. S. A~—Who Gets Your Proxy? 


USINESS men, like all other 
B good people in this fine old 


world of ours, have 
what the French so well 
term the defects of their 
qualities. 

Modern life, including 
modern business, so diver- 
sifies the contacts of the 
individual that every man 
learns to think in terms 
of group touch and of seg- 
regated activities. Men 
have become specialists 
and boast of highly special- 
ized skill. This specializa- 
tion, while at least partly 
necessary, has its draw- 
backs. Specialization eas- 
ily becomes an excuse for 
passing responsibility to 
the other fellow in the 
group. Nowhere is this 
failing more manifest than 
in the realm of public and 
political affairs. 

Letting George do it is 
all very well if George has 
been selected with a view 
to essential fitness for the 
job in hand. A further 
qualification is that George 
must be so placed in the 
working picture that his 
likeness can be turned to 
the wall when he fails to 
look good to the specta- 
tors having a direct inter- 
est in his performance. 
When those interested 
spectators are mere citi- 
zens and taxpayers their 
indifference may wind up 
in a belated realization 


that George has become a 


self-appointed master 
rather than a loyal servant. 

Some business men 
learn by bitter experience 
that some functions in life 
can not be delegated to in- 
dividuals or allocated to 
groups. The man who is 
too busy to make love to 
his wife may find some 
other fellow doing the love 
making. In civic affairs 


tke politician is the lover who 
makes the state his mistress at 





By Charles DeLano Hine 


the expense of the citizen who has tion calls for practical common 


time for nothing but taxpaying. 














Can You Afford to Be 
a Slacker Citizen? 


Co HINE brings the 
meaning of citizenship vivid- 
ly before the business man when 
he says the State is a “great pub- 
lic corporation in which every 
citizen holds one share of com- 
mon stock of no par value.” 
Carrying this analogy further— 
your home, your family, your 
business, and the future of your 
children are your investments in 
the U. S. A. Control, don’t for- 
get, is vested in the common 
stock of your citizenship. You 
have only one vote. All your in- 
fluence in municipal, in state, in 
national government is centered 
in that one vote, which should 
make it a great, big, important, 
vital thing for you. And the 
greater your investments in the 
U. S. A., the more important is 
that one vote to you—it is all 
that stands between your invest- 
ments and destruction. Will you, 
can you afford to, sit at home and 
take no part in politics while the 
followers of the demagogues— 
most of them with the mere 
speculative interest in the U.S. A. 
which is represented by their 
shares of voting common stock— 
run the nation in a manner more 
and more threatening to your in- 
vestments of home, family, busi- 
ness, and the future of your 
children? 














sense applied to the amiable fail- 


ings of human nature. 
How can we make the bus- 
iness man register and vote 
both in the primary, a re- 
cent institution of debat- 
able expediency, and in the 
election, of unchallenged 
necessity? More than this, 
how can we utilize his 
practical knowledge of 
men and affairs to help 
select the right elective 
office-holders, to advocate 
the best law-making poli- 
cies, and to stand by to see 
that the state gets value 
received for effort and 
money expended ? 

Is it enough to say, elect 
business men to office? 
Hardly so, because contin- 
ued office-holding . begets 
political itch which is not 
only catching but contam- 
inating. If we attempt to 
correct this by limiting 
tenure of office, we may 
put ourselves at the mercy 
of the amateurs and the 
incompetents. 

It can not be safely ar- 
gued that the recall has the 
same deterrent effect that 
the power to fire an em- 
ployee has in the case of a 
corporation. As industry 
becomes more highly or- 
ganized the power to fire 
is necessarily restricted. 
Hiring and firing at will 
with little regard for in- 
dividual justice are crude, 
primitive, and expensive. 

So it falls out that in 
public service as in indus- 
try we sooner or later pro- 
tect the individual em- 
ployee in his tenure of of- 
fice. We guard the inter- 
ests of both the employee 
and of the employing cor- 
poration by vocational se- 
lection, occupational stand- 
ards of performance, sick 
benefits, group insurance, 


Platitudes areeasy. Theirtrans- disability and superannuation pen- 


lation into terms of everyday ac- 





sions, and other incentives to loyal 
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and faithful service to the company. 
Business men to-day visualize 
collective effort in terms of a cor- 
poration, large or small, rather 
than in terms of individuals or 
partnerships. The labor union is 
willy-nilly fast becoming a cor- 
poration. The state, including 
municipalities and nations, is a 
great public corporation in which 
every citizen holds one share of 
common stock of no par value. 
Surely it is easy for the business man 
to think of all these things in his 
own everyday language. Perhaps 
one reason for his lack of interest 
in public affairs is because it all 
seems so easy. The power to tax 
takes care of the income side of the 
ledger, the side which private busi- 
ness has to watch with zealous skill. 
Whatever the underlying causes, it 
is plain that we must appeal to self- 
interest as well as to civic pride and 
individual sense of duty. Here again 
is the rub. We can hardly afford to 
remit a portion of a citizen’s taxes on 
evidence of having exercised the suf- 
frage. Slacker citizens of means 
might then pay the pecuniary 
penalty rather than go.to the 


the state and confirmed by 
the state senate. For the 
benefit of the unimaginative, 


by daubing in further detail we 
might find the Republican Senate 
of New York State declining to 
confirm Governor Alfred E. 
Smith’s nomination of the head of 
the Anti-Saloon League for Mayor 
of Greater New York in case the 
traction interests thwarted the ef- 
forts of the Hearst papers to get 
a quorum of the citizenry to the 
polls. Laugh and the world laughs 
with you; vote and you vote alone. 
Manifestly there are limitations to 
the power even of Don Marquis 
and F. P. A. to hold the tired busi- 
ness men to a humorous sense of 
duty. 

The business man can and will 
do his bit once he appreciates its 
importance. He will help put bus- 
iness men in government by in- 
sisting on the short ballot, on bal- 
anced budgets, on scientific pur- 
chasing, on effective audits, on 
honest work, and on the terms 
of public contracts being so ar- 
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fect of these organizations is to 
conjure with prominent names; to 
have directors of prominence who 
do not direct. Under these condi- 
tions a little group of persistent 
men dominate the policies, perpet- 
uate themselves in office, and de- 
teriorate into a mutual admiration 
society. Soon procedure means 
more than subject matter and form 
more than substance. Too per- 
functory to ring true, the messages 
fail to register on wave lengths of 
practical value. 

The recent annual dinner meeting 
in New York of the Academy of 
Political Science attracted a total of 
only about 200 members and guests, 
including only six or seven of the 
eighteen officers and directors. The 
president, a college professor who 
has held office since 1910, introduced 
United States Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa as “a distin- 
guished representative of a new 
movement in American political and 
social life.” 

Senator Brookhart, a politician 
rather than a statesman, is rather 

notorious than distinguished, 
and the movement he repre- 





polls, just as some able- 





bodied and gifted aristocrats 
paid for substitutes in our 
Civil War. The business in- 
telligentia would pay, and the 
unthinking proletariat would 
vote, and the mediocre politi- 
cian would continue to tri- 
umph as heretofore. 

Ridicule is a powerful 
weapon, but how can we 
laugh the business man into 
the local meeting and the 
political headquarters ? 








ALL in all, 


the political 
party offers the most 
workable agency for the 
participation of the business 
man in public affairs. Join 
your party and do your bit 
as a citizen. 


. sents is old rather than new. 
Notwithstanding his estab- 
lished reputation as a con- 
troversialist and an _  inac- 
curate reporter of facts, he 
was the last speaker of the 
dinner meeting. No oppor- 
tunity was offered for the 
diners to have a refutation of 
his inaccuracies. No dissent- 
ing opinion could accompany 
his set speech of which ad- 
vance copies had been fur- 














We could, of course, pun- 
ish by fine or imprisonment, 
as the penalty envelopes used to say, 
the citizen who fails to vote. Sucha 
procedure is fraught with difficulty 
if not with actual danger to lib- 
erty. An office-holding oligarchy 
might conceivably imprison the 
recalcitrant and as campaign con- 
tributions pay the fines of the cor- 
ruptible. Complaisant physicians 
might carry vote-excusing certif- 
icates as a side line for Volstead 
permits. 

Recurring to our corporation 
analogy, we might perhaps insist 
on the quorum idea. If a pre- 
scribed percentage of the eligible 
electorate, say 50 to 75 per cent., 
failed to vote, the election would 
be declared void. In such case 
either the incumbents would hold 
over for another term or, the peo- 
ple having forfeited their right of 
election, the vacancies would be 
filled by appointment by some suit- 
able agency of government. For 
example, a municipality failing to 
elect would have its mayor and 
other normally elective officers 
appointed by the governor of 


ranged as to prevent too many 
kisses going by favor. 

The hardest feature of the prob- 
lem is to get the facts before the 
business man. The press does 
much but can not do it all. State- 
owned agencies of promulgation 
fail to carry conviction because so 
soon smacking too much of offi- 
cialdom, of bureaucracy, and of 
special pleading. 

High-minded but _ self-consti- 
tuted agencies like the Civic 
Forum, the Citizens Union, the 
Academy of Political Science, and 
the League for Political Education 
start out bravely but, with rare 
exceptions, disappoint expecta- 
tions. Sometimes they fall into 


the hands of academicians, of col-. 


lege professors so busy lecturing 
on abstract conceptions that they 
fail to attend meetings in their 
own ward. If such able men could 
gain the common touch in the 
rough and tumble of everyday af- 
fairs, they and not the politicians 
would gain the ear of the people. 
Another frequently inherent de- 


nished the press. A member 
who protested from the floor 
was naively informed by the 
president that he could submit a 
written statement for the proceedings 
or discuss the subject at the next 
day’s session. 

What business men can do when 
interested was shown a fortnight 
later when 2,637 members and 
guests at the annual dinner of the 
New York Railroad Club listened 
to constructive, truthful comment 
and criticism of themselves by 
Professor Myers of Princeton Uni- 
versity. ° 

All in all, the political party of- 
fers the most workable agency for 
participation of business men in 
public affairs. 

Important issues are greater 
than men or candidates. Business 
must assist in framing the is- 
sues as well as help nominate and 
elect the candidates. The situations 
is far from hopeless. Once busi- 


ness men learn that they must con- 
tribute of their time in season and 
out of season, and not merely of 
money during campaigns, practical 
answers and improved conditions 
will be forthcoming. 
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Conference of sales agents of the N. C. R.’s Philadelphia agency. 
manager, “we make sure each man knows what his work is to be and exactly how he is to go about it.” 





“Before we begin a day’s work,” says John T. Watson, 


How N. GC. R. Agency Made 
Record Percentage Gain 


IVE YEARS ago John T. 
Watson took over the Phil- 
adelphia agency of the Na- 

tional Cash Register Company. 
During the war, business for the 
Philadelphia territory, due to ship- 
building and war activities, had ex- 
ceeded that of any other in the 
country. Watson was given a 
sales quota based on the average 
of sales for five years, which in- 
cluded the high war figures—and 
it looked as if he was up against a 
mountain of a job. 

He was. But in the first year, 
1919, he beat his quota assignment 
by more than 100 per cent. The 
second year, in spite of general 
depression, he did better. His 
quota was raised from 880 points 
to 2,300 points in four years. And 
for the year just closed, 1923, the 
Philadelphia office topped all oth- 
ers of the company in its percent- 
age increase over 1922, with a gain 
of 46 per cent. 

I dropped in at Watson’s head- 
quarters at 730 Chestnut street 
the other day to get the “how” of 
his success in Philadelphia. I 
found an organization of sixty- 
odd people, thirty-three of them 
sales agents and their assistants. 
Watson’s desk was in the open, 
right by the main door, and op- 
posite it was the desk of his chief 
managerial assistant. They be- 
lieve, Watson and his associates, 
that managers should be around 
where employees and customers 


By William §. Dutton 


can get at them without the for- 
mality of cards and office boys. 
“When I came here,” Mr. Wat- 
son explained, “we had twelve 
sales territories in the Philadelphia 
district, each under the charge of 
a sub-agent. The sub-agents were 





The Kind of Salesman 
Watson Picks 


OHN T. WATSON prob- 

ably has hired more sales- 
men for the National Cash 
Register Co. than any other 
man in its employ. 

“When I hire a salesman,” 
he says, “I want one of two 
types, other things being 
equal: first, the man who is 
out for more money because 
he is a ‘good liver’.and wants 
more money to spend; or, 
second, the man who is a 
saver and wants to fatten his 
bank balance, invest in a 
home and insure his future. 
The second man may go 
farther than the first and last 
longer on the average, but 
both go far and get results. 

“Either way you take it, I 
am favorable to the chap who 
is after more money—when he 
demonstrates a positive willing- 
ness to work for tt. 











doing well enough, but they 
weren't working their territory 
with system. They were highly 
paid men and it didn’t seem good 
business to them to waste their 
time on little fellows who might 
or might not buy. They didn’t 
bother much with the back streets, 
but skipped about here and there 
following up inquiries and depend- 
ing a great deal on ‘tips’ from the 
main office. In a word, they saw 
business men who they thought 
were prospects; they tried to sort 
through the field.” 

“And today ?” 

“We’ve put on more men and we 
don’t miss an alley. We take 
nothing for granted. A door-knob 
is an invitation; every man who 
owns a shop is a prospect whether 
we think he is going to buy a cash 
register or not. If the prospect 
already owns a register, we try 
to sell him a better one.” 

A cash register isn’t a trinket 
to be bought with spare pin money 
like a trick penknife or a new 
fangled can opener. Yet, in Phila- 
delphia during the past four years 
they have been selling the best 
cash registers on what amounts to 
a house-to-house canvass plan. 
Customers, never before dreamed 
of as such, have been uncovered 
and sold. Districts apparently 
sold up to the saturation point 
have developed into mints of new 
business. 

The key to the success of the 
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plan has been the policy of adding 
junior salesmen to the agent force 
who, at lower salaries, can afford 
to spend time with doubtful pros- 
pects which to the higher paid sub- 
agents would be a loss. The tor- 
mer sales force of twelve has been 
almost trebled, the juniors in each 
of the territories being employed 
by and under the direction of sub- 
agents and sales agents. In turn, 
the juniors are recruited from a 
night force, only recently added, 
which engages in neighborhood 
sales work of evenings incidental 
to work on regular day jobs with 
other concerns. ; 

The night force idea, which 
seems to be unique, was inaugu- 
rated four or five months ago; 
and as its success has been such 
as to warrant making it a perma- 
nent feature of sales and salesmen 
development, it might be well to 
start the details of the story with 
it. 

Watson inserted an advertise- 
ment in Philadelphia newspapers 
inviting applications from young 
men desiring sales work on five 
evenings, for which they would be 
willing to accept $15 a week and 
prospects of an excellent future. 
At once he attracted to him a num- 
ber of young men ambitious 
enough to be willing to work after 
day hours; their very application 
was pretty plain indication they 
were not afraid of work, that they 
were dissatisfied with their day 
positions and willing to get out 
and hustle overtime in order to 
push their way into something 
better. 


Best Types of Salesmen 


“When I hire a salesman,” said 
Mr. Watson—and he has probably 
hired more salesmen for the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
than any other man in its employ 
—“when I hire a salesman I want 
one of two types, other things be- 
ing equal: first, the man who is 
out for more money because he 
is a ‘good liver’ and wants more 
money to spend; or, second, the 
man who is a saver and wants to 
fatten his bank balance, invest in 
a home and insure his future. The 
second man may go farther than 
the first and last longer on the 
average, but both go far and get 
results. Either way you take it, 
I am favorable to the chap who 
is after more money—when he 
demonstrates a positive willingness 
to work for it.” 

“I’m a salesman,” he went on. 
“I’ve sold goods in every part of 
this country for thirty-odd years 
and I’ve handled some pretty big 
customers. I don’t know why it 
is—maybe the psychologists can 
explain it—but I like to talk with 
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The offices and sales room of the Philadelphia agency of the N. C. R. are a blaze of 
electric lights in daytime. The machine displays glitter under the lights; there isn’t 
a gloomy corner in the establishment. 


a prospective customer under the 
electric lights. He listens better. 
His mind seems more alert, more 
receptive. 

“Take these chaps on our night 
force. They drop into a little store 
uptown in the evening after the 
day’s work is done. The proprie- 
tor is at leisure, content after a 
good dinner, and maybe his wife 
is in the store with him. Or again, 
maybe the wife conducts the store 
during the day; then at night the 
husband is home from work and 
can advise her. The salesman 
drops in more as a visitor, a dis- 
traction; his talk entertains. There 
is a certain informality about the 
occasion that helps him along.” 

The night salesmen report at 
headquarters late in the afternoon, 
or as early as they can get there 
from their day jobs. Each man 
has been provided with printed 
forms upon which he makes a re- 
port of the previous evenings’ 
calls, and these are made the sub- 
ject of open discussion. These 
new men thus are kept under the 
eyes of the managers. They are 
in training, practical in its nature, 
and the training is paying its own 
way. At the same time they are 
opening up prospects for the more 
experienced day men, and stand 
ready to fill vacancies in the regu- 
lar force when such vacancies 
occur. 

The main credit for the sales 
record of the Philadelphia office 
falls, of course, to the day sales 
program and its intense systemati- 
zation. Take a typical sales terri- 
tory within the general territory 
—that westward of the Delaware 
River in the old financial and 
wholesale district. One man, the 
sub-agent, had been handling this 
territory. Watson added two, 


three, or four assistants responsi- 
ble to the sub-agent. Each assist- 
ant was assigned’ certain blocks 
and sent out with instructions to 
call consecutively upon every shop 
and business house in its order on 
the street. He was instructed to 
find out if the shop, or bank, or 
store, or factory already owned a 
cash register, the type of the reg- 
ister, its state of repair, and to 
ascertain the possibility of new 
sales. On information gathered 
by the assistants the sub-agent, in 
turn, followed with direct sales in- 
tent—having a fore-knowledge of 
the ground, of special difficulties 
and problems, of needs and possi- 
bilities. 


Conference Every Morning 


Back of all the field work were 
the morning sales conferences 
from which every man, sub-agent 
and assistants, went with a definite 
program for the day. 

“We never miss these confer- 
ences,” said Mr. Watson. “They 
are not brushed by as mere for- 
malities. We take our time about 
them, talk things over, plan. I'd 
rather take a half-day to get an 
idea clear in a man’s head than 
send him away in ten minutes on 
the chance that he might have got 
it. At first our morning meetings 
ran into an hour; now with our 
machinery all oiled and working 
smoothly they take only about a 
half-hour. But we don’t rush 
things. When a man has a knot 
to be untied, we stay until it is un- 
tied. Before. we begin a day’s 
work we make sure each man 
knows what his work is to be and 
exactly how he is to go about it. 
It saves questions and lost motion 
later out on the ‘firing-line’ where 
sales are actually being made.” 
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a curriculum for a business 

school, I should include as an 
obligatory study a course in gen- 
eral literature. And then it would 
become my immediate object to 
find a teacher capable of so dealing 
with that course as to make it the 
source of a lasting love of good 
reading. 

That indeed would be an ac- 
complishment worth while. For 
it would mean to the young men 
and women coming under this 
teacher’s influence, not only a cul- 
tural gain, but an acquisition 
helping tremendously to make 
them better citizens and 
better doers of business. 


i I WERE called upon to plan 


Lessons in Achievement 
To Succeed, Read—and Read Widely 


By H. Addington Bruce 


statement by a keen student of 
the factors in achievement. 

His statement was made to a 
young man who came to him for 
advice regarding a painful situa- 
tion in which he found himself by 
reason of a deficiency in learning- 
ability. The young man knew that 
he was on the eve of dismissal, and 
anxiously begged to be shown 
how to remember better the things 
he had to learn. In answer to a 
question, he frankly admitted that 
he was not a general reader, and 
in fact never read a serious book 
except under compulsion. 

“That,” he was told, “is a great 






sympathetically into another’s 
place. 

All these qualities are quickened 
by the reading of poetry, history, 
biography, psychology, and philos- 
ophy. Only, of course, the read- 
ing must be done somewhat dif- 
ferently from the reading of light 
works of fiction—the only books, 
alas, that appeal successfully to 
large numbers of people. 

That is to say, it must be 
thoughtful reading, not hasty, 
superficial reading, and it should 
be followed by quiet meditation 
on the poems or passages read. 
As I have elsewhere said, in a dis- 
cussion of how to read 
profitably : 








Too little is the rela- 
tionship between general 
reading and personal 
power appreciated by 
business schools to-day. 
Too little, for that mat- 
ter, is it appreciated by 
the authorities of our 
ordinary public schools. 
[f it were properly appre- 
ciated we should not see 
literature so taught in 
schools as to foster in 
many cases, not a love of 
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ARNEGIE was a _ general 
reader of an ardent sort. 
What he thought of the value of 
general reading and of other cul- 
tural activities may be inferred 
from his assertion: 
“If Shakespeare and Wagner 
were taken out of my life, I 
should be poor indeed.” 


“Unless reading for en- 
tertainment’s sake mere- 
ly, put on the brakes from 
time to time. Don’t race 
along page after page. 
Don’t try to make for 
yourself a record as a 
quick reader. Alternate 
periods of reflection with 
periods of reading. 

“It is a good practice 
to use a notebook when- 
ever you come upon a 














work of exceptional 





reading, but a _ positive 
distaste for it. 

Which is one of the strong- 
est reasons that the success 
expectation-rate of the average 
business beginner is a minus 
quantity. 

If the business world is crowded 
with failures and semi-failures— 
and everybody knows it is—this is 
not because the average intelli- 
gence-level is low, certain psy- 
chologists to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is mainly be- 
cause the schools have failed to 
energize the intelligence of their 
pupils. And largely they have 
failed because they have not 
kindled in those pupils love of good 
reading. 

Happily, in spite of the way 
literature is commonly taught in 
the schools many young people 
contrive in one way or another 
to become lovers of reading. 


Happily, too, there is never a 
time wher a person cannot make 
himself a lover of reading. To 
business workers not now eager 
readers, yet sincerely eager to 
progress, I 


commend a recent 


misfortune for you. General read- 
ing would give you an intellectual 
background that would make any 
kind of study more interesting to 
you. Also by broadening, stimu- 
lating and enriching your mind, it 
would make study easier for you, 
far easier.” 

There are certain ways in which 
a love of reading—especially the 
reading of books of certain types 
—directly contributes to the win- 
ning of business success. The 
books to which I specially refer 
are books of poetry, history, biog- 
raphy, psychology, and philosophy. 

Business success, it is imperative 
for all to appreciate, depends on 
much more than technical knowl- 
edge. It depends in great part— 
in some occupations, it depends in 
chief part—on smoothness in the 
business worker’s relations with 
other people. Thus it depends on 
the possession of such qualities as 
keenness of perception and alert- 
ness in thinking, imaginative 
power, insight into human nature, 
tact, and ability to put oneself 





thought - stimulating 

value. Write down the 
ideas it arouses in your mind. 
Mentally analyze these ideas as 
well as the author’s statements. 
In this way you can enlarge your 
mental horizon and at the same 
time be kept mentally alert.” 

You may object: 

“But I have no time to read 
thus. As a matter of fact, I have 
no time whatever for general read- 
ing.” 

Don’t be self-deluded. 

One of the busiest and most suc- 
cessful men I have ever known— 
President Roosevelt—found time 
to do an almost incredible amount 
of general reading, and this with- 
out any evading of the practical 
demands of his crowded existence. 

Andrew Carnegie, concededly 
one of the most efficient of busi- 
ness doers, likewise was a general 
reader of an ardent sort. What 
he thought of the value of general 
reading, the importance and neces- 
sity of general reading and of 
other cultural activities, may be 
inferred from his assertion: 

(Continued on page 405) 





Men Who Are Making the West 


A Banker Who Measures Up 
to ““Ten-Fifths” Size 


The Story of H. M. Robinson Who Has Been Chosen by 
Reparation Board as Third American on Board of Experts 


HAT ¢s there about Cali- 
fornia’s climate? 
The first time I visited 


California I was being shown 
around by James G. Doyle, for- 
merly a Chicago newspaper man 
but now an inveterate Pacific 
Coast citizen. We hadn’t chatted 
half-an-hour when, the climate be- 
ing mentioned, he remarked: 
“This state surely has some 
climate. Two months ago an old 
lady of eighty came to California. 
She had to be lifted off the train, 
and couldn’t walk without 
crutches. I met her yesterday 
whizzing along, driving a 
motor-bicycle, all rigged 


By B. C. Forbes 


factor in the vast development of 
the Southern California Edison 
Company, an influential force in 
such diverse fields as oil, telephone, 
railroad, metal, lumber, shipping, 
labor, co-operative marketing, etc. 

Quite a list of different activi- 
ties, is it not? 

Mr. Robinson’s whole career has 
been quite different from that of 
the majority of men who attain 
unusual success. When I told him 
that I planned to write a brief ac- 
count of his life, he smiled, shook 
his head, and remarked: 

“You’ve struck the wrong man. 


ested in the purpose of its organ- 
ization. I didn’t follow Carnegie’s 
advice to put all my eggs in one 
basket and then watch the basket. 
I have investigated and invested in 
many things and have done noth- 
ing Napoleonic in any one thing. 
At times I have worked day and 
night; but at other times I have 
taken life rather leisurely. I 
haven’t been a slave to business; 
I have managed somehow to enjoy 
life very well as I have gone along. 
The copy-book says, ‘If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try 
again.’ While I have gone in for 
trying, it has not been 
limited to a few things— 








up with the latest cut of 
knickers. I wouldn’t 
wonder if by now she has 
been nabbed for speed- 
ing.” 

Henry M. Robinson, at 
various stages of his. life 
lawyer, newspaper owner, 
industrial magnate, finan- 
cier, banker, underwent a 
not wholly different ex- 
perience. He moved 
westward to California, a 
retired gentleman. He 
had accumulated a for- 
tune. He had led a stren- 
uous life. He was fin- 
ished with work and with 








Double Size 


ENRY M. ROBINSON is a 
man who measures up to 
Wolfe’s analysis: 
“A successful banker is com- 
posed of about one-fifth ac- 
countant, two-fifths lawyer, three- 
fifths political economist, and 
four-fifths gentleman and 
scholar, total ten-fifths—double 
size. Any smaller person may be 
a pawnbroker or a promoter, but 
not a banker.” 


although I must say that 
Fortune has given me far 
more smiles than blows. 

“So, you see, I am about 
the poorest specimen you 
could possibly seize upon 
to hold up to others as a 
shining example. I guess 
the only excuse I can of- 
fer to myself is that I 
have always tried to do 
the thing that was in 
front of me—‘the thing 
as is’-—and I have tried to 
do it as well as possible, 
I think because of an in- 
herent curiosity to see 
how it would work when 














the active affairs of the 
world. 

But lo! The climate of Califor- 
nia took hold of him. It rejuve- 
nated him. It gave him fresh pep. 
Ambition again began to course 
through his veins. He simply 
could not, pulsating with vigor 
and vim, sit down in a corner and 
become a back number. Almost 
against his will, he found himself 
eager to re-enter the arena of af- 
fairs. He did re-enter and has 


since been leading a wholly un- 
contemplated second business life. 

The Easterner who had retired 
at forty found himself, not many 
years later, directing head of one 
of the leading banking organiza- 
tions in the whole West, an active 





My career doesn’t measure up to 
a single copy-book maxim or a 
blessed one of the recognized rules 
for attaining success. I wasn’t 
even born in poverty. I had a col- 
lege education and topped it off 
with a course at law school. I 
didn’t survey the whole world, 
choose one line of endeavor, and 
then stick to it with grim per- 
severance, determined to reach the 
top even if I had to hurdle the 
moon to do it. 

“Business law has carried me 
into many fields, principally be- 
cause when I was called upon to 
incorporate and organize a con- 
cern I immediately became inter- 


it was done and if that 
curiosity has continuously 
kept me in hot water, I am not al- 
together to blame, am I?” 

What Mr. Robinson didn’t say 
was that, with the exception of one 
early, meteoric excursion into the 
realm of publishing, he has had a 
consistent record of ultimate suc- 
cesses in every field he entered, 
that in going through life he has 
made as many friends as dollars, 
that he is as popular in lapor circles 
as in business circles, that he has 
contrived to render valuable serv- 
ices to his government, and that 
his second-chapter activities (so to 
speak) have done and are doing 
much for the development of the 
resources of the Pacific Coast. 
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Any man who can rise from a 
directorship in a small country 
bank to the dominating position 
in a powerful banking organiza- 
tion, increasing its resources from 
less than $90,000,000 to more than 
$250,000,000 in the space of three 
years, surely possesses talents of 
a very high order and can’t pos- 
sibly be left out of any series of 
character sketches of “Men Who 
Are Making the West.” 

Henry Mauris Robinson was 
born in Ravenna, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1868, of high-grade 
revolutionary and pre-revolution- 
ary stock—this from the fact that 
nine of his ancestors 
wore the Continental 
uniform, while his fa- 
mily records show that 
the same number of 
shipments of assorted 
ancestors reached Amer- 
ican shores during the 
sixteenth century. His 
grandfather was a civil 
and railroad engineer 
who built the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio Canal, 
the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railway and vari- 
ous parts of what is now 
the Erie Railway system. 
He also established the 
first bank in his native 
county, built the first 
glass works west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, 
and engaged in other 
successful _ enterprises. 
Mr. Robinson’s father, 
on being released from 
Libby prison, after the 
Civil War, studied law 
with Luther Day, later 
Chief-Justice of the Ohio 
Supreme Court—whose 
son later studied law 
under Robinson pere who 
sat on the bench in Ohio 
for thirty-two years. 

At the local grammar 
school, at high school 
and at Western Reserve 
Academy (at Hudson, 
Ohio) young Robinson 
exhibited a phenomenal faculty for 
mathematics. And, as is not un- 
usual with brilliant mathemati- 
cians, he finished at the head of his 
class, as did also his brother, Rich- 
ard H. M., another expert ma- 
thematician who graduated from 
Annapolis. Henry was next sent 
to Cornell, where, it was reasoned 
by his family, he could use his 
aptitude for mathematics very 
advantageously as a mechanical 
engineer. He was never held up 
by the professors as an exemplary 
student, however, for he found 
other things, including college life, 
fully as interesting as mechanical 
engineering. 


finances. 


influential force in many fields. 
named as the third American to serve on the expert com- 
mittees which are to investigate the condition of Germany’s 
He will be on the committee which will estimate 


Discovering that he had in- 
herited a taste for law, he went 
to Youngstown where his father 
was holding court, and made such 
rapid progress that he was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the time he 
was twenty-two. He became ju- 
nior member of the firm of King, 
McVey & Robinson, one of the two 
firms that were offered all the 
choicest legal business in Youngs- 
town. 

Again Mr. Robinson found him- 
self out of his element in court as 
a trial advocate. But business 
cases, any and all varieties of busi- 
ness problems, strongly appealed 





HENRY MAURIS ROBINSON 
President of the First National Bank of California and an 


Mr. 


the amount of German capital abroad. 


to him. This led him to master 
corporation law and to become 
connected with important business 
deals. Even the hardest of legal 
study and work could not absorb 
all his tremendous energies and 
vitality—and ambitions. 

Among other things, he began 
to dabble in politics and became 
quite a politician in McKinley’s 
home district. Figuring that 
newspaper support would be very 
useful, he and a friend bought the 
local Republican newspaper to 
make sure that he and his friends 
and party would get whole-hearted 
support. It wasn’t so very long 
before the opposition, an inde- 


Robinson has been 
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pendent paper, went broke, and 
its plant was taken over. 

Several Youngstown boys were 
then running the Kansas City 
“Star,” and Messrs. Robinson and 
Taylor (his newspaper partner) 
launched a new Kansas City eve- 
ning paper in opposition. The old- 
est paper in the country, the Bos- 
ton “Traveller,” was badly run 
down. Why not take it over? 
They did. Denver, St. Paul, and 
St. Joseph were also invaded. 
Negotiations were opened for the 
purchase of the New York 
“Times,” then edited by George 
Tanner; but the aspiring youthful 
Northcliffes could not 
borrow enough money 
to swing the deal. 

As a matter of fact, 
they had conducted their 
newspaper exploits on a 
shoe string, and when 
the country was plunged 
into depression by the 
Free Silver agitation, 
the string snapped, con- 
trol of the various news- 
papers was lost, and 
young Robinson found 
himself $88,000 in debt. 

This experience, how- 
ever, didn’t kill his ardor. 
He worked even harder 
than before and was 
able to pay off his last 
dollar of debt in about 
two years. His prestige 
didn’t suffer. He became 
president of the People’s 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
and vice-president of the 
First National Bank, 
both of Youngstown, al- 
though he never actually 
worked behind any bank 
wicket. 

At this time, the mer- 
ger germ was making 


its appearance in the 
steel industry. When 
the Moore brothers 


started to reach out for 
various companies, Rob- 
inson was selected to 
represent several of 
them. He had an active hand in 
the negotiations involving the 
American Tin Plate Company, the 
National Steel Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, 
the American Sheet & Steel Com- 
pany (which later became the 
American Can Company), the Re- 
publican Iron & Steel Company, 
and others. 

The money to be made in 
mergers appealed to the ambitious 
young man and he brought off a 
few mergers himself—all of which, 
by the way, turned out profitably 
for the others interested as well 
as for himself. These activities 
brought him into contact with 
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leading New York bankers and 
lawyers, and in 1900, just before 
the final mammoth consolidation 
in the steel industry, the United 
States Steel Corporation, Mr. Rob- 
inson established offices in the 
metropolis. Here he prospered 
greatly. 

Many a good tale Mr. Robinson 
can tell about the inside activities 
which culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the billion-dollar Steel Cor- 
poration. Here is a classic: 

Henry Oliver, one of the pic- 
turesque figures in the iron in- 
dustry and owner of a one-sixth 
interest in vast ore properties, sold 
what he called a “rattle trap roll- 
ing mill” to the combiners for 
$1,000,000. Although property- 
rich, Oliver was usually 
money poor. But this 


no authority to pay more than 
$6,000,000 and that he would have 
to report back to Mr. Morgan. 

Next day Schwab appeared and 
said Mr. Morgan would like to 
have a chat with Oliver. 

Oliver told Schwab to explain 
to Mr. Morgan that while he 
(Oliver) knew all there was to 
know about the Scotch on sale up- 
town, the down-town Scotch was 
an unknown quantity to him, and 
as his main purpose in life was 
to keep close to a tried and trusted 
source of supply there was nothing 
to do but to deny himself the con- 
ference much as he regretted to 
do so. He added that at the 
moment he felt as great a liking 
for himself as he did for Carnegie, 
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terested in timber lands in Calif- 
ornia. And, as was his habit, he 
looked around for merger pos- 
sibilities. The result was the or- 
ganization of the Pacific Lumber 
Company. Its organization en- 
tailed the raising of $1,000,000, in 
Detroit, and it drives home the 
rapidity with which this country 
has advanced when it is reflected 
that this was the largest financial 
transaction Detroit had ever put 
through up to that time. Henry 
Ford now turns out more than a 
million dollars worth of cars every 
day. 

It is time to pause in our recital 
of the multifarious enterprises 
Henry M. Robinson took part in, 
and to throw some light on the 
manner of business man he 








million - dollar windfall 
changed the situation, and 
some time later when Rob- 
inson went to the Waldorf 
on a business mission he 
found Oliver, with a nym- 
ber of cronies, putting on 
a champagne party. Now, 
nothing but champagne 
could be used as a proper 
means for the celebration, 
but, as the glasses were 
filled, the guests retired 
one after another, poured 
their champagne into the 
bathtub and refilled their 
glasses with plain John 
Barleycorn, in order to 
meet both the _ require- 
ments for a proper celebra- 
tion and to satisfy in- 
dividual taste. 

Some days later, Charles 
M. Schwab, learning that 
Oliver was in the city, 
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business. 


and others. 


HEN the merger germ was 
making its appearance in the 
steel industry, Henry M. Robin- 
son first took an active hand in 
When the Moore 
brothers started to reach out for 
various companies, Robinson was 
selected to represent several of 
them. He had an active hand in 
the negotiations involving the 
American Tin Plate Company, 
the National Steel Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, 
the American Sheet & Steel Com- 
pany (which later became the 
American Can Company), the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
He also helped to 
put together the big Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. 


was, on his humane concep- 
tion of how _ business 
should be conducted. In 
appearance Mr. Robinson 
suggests the artist, the mu- 
sician, the scholar, rather 
than the proverbially stern 
business magnate or ultra- 
dignified bank president. 
His hair is pure-white; he 
has kindly, radiant gray 

‘ eyes; and he is much given 
to smiling. 

The conditions he found 
in the California lumber 
camps of those days rather 
shocked him. The life led 
by the lumber-jacks was 
most uninviting. The en- 
vironment was the reverse 
of ideal for the bringing 
up of children. The man- 
agement, C. W. Penoyer, 
the new president, diag- 
nosed, was more to blame 
than the men. 











came to see him. Without 








any preliminaries, Schwab 
told Oliver that J. P. Morgan had 
sent him to buy Oliver’s ore prop- 
erties. It was known that Car- 
negie had sold his five-sixths in- 
terest in the property at a figure 
which Oliver learned from a friend 
who had crossed with Carnegie the 
day after the deal between Car- 
negie and Morgan had been closed. 

“What is your price?” asked 
Schwab. 

“What do you suggest?” count- 
ered Oliver. 

“I am authorized to pay you 
$6,000,000.” 

Oliver did his best to conceal 
his overwhelming astonishment. 

“What’s wrong with my one- 
sixth interest?” he found voice to 
ask. 

“Nothing,” Schwab assured him. 

“My information is that Car- 
negie got $45,000,000 for his five- 
sixths. Why shouldn’t I get $9,- 
000,000?” demanded Oliver. 

Schwab explained that he had 


and that his price then, henceforth 
and forever was $9,000,000. 

Schwab returned next day with 
the news that Mr. Morgan author- 
ized the purchase at $9,000,000. 

Mr. Robinson’s first connection 
with the West came quite early 
in his career. In 1894 he married 
Laurabelle Arms, of Youngstown, 
whose father had large interests 
in Idaho, Arizona, Colorado and 
other states, as well as in British 
Columbia. Mr. Arms having died 
two years later, Mr. Robinson took 
charge of the extensive estate and 
managed it for ten years. This 
necessitated many visits to iron, 
silver, lead and other properties 
and brought him into direct touch 
with railroading. 

Among other things, Mr. Robin- 
son helped to put together the big 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, having 
previously become interested in 
both coal mining and coke-making. 

As early as 1905 he became in- 


So, when Mr. Robinson 
became closely associated 
with Penoyer in the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, at Scotia, Humboldt 
County, he backed Penoyer in ush- 
ering in new conditions. The 
writer was fortunate in meeting 
a man familiar with the history 
of this lumber camp, Donald Mac- 
Donald, and, in response to a re- 
quest for a brief account of this 
illustration of the advance made 
in raising the whole tone, the 
whole life of Western lumber 
camps during the present genera- 
tion, Mr. MacDonald kindly fur- 
nished the following intensely in- 
teresting and illuminating letter: 

“When the properties which now 
comprise the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s operation passed to the 
present owners, Scotia was the 
typical sawmill town of thirty 
years ago, with its company-oper- 
ated saloon as the only place of 
recreation for the employees; no 
dwelling houses—just ‘shacks’; no 
(Continued on page 394) 
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More Facts About Conditions 
in the Northwest 


In Addition to Its Grain Crop, the Northwest Produces 
Large Total of Wealth from Various Other Sources 


to have a 1923 wheat pro- 

duction much smaller than 
that of 1922, due to rust and a 
complication of other causes, in- 
cluding a decreased acreage. But, 
that this state is not wholly de- 
pendent upon its wheat crop may 
be gathered from the United 
States Government’s October crop 
report which gives the following 
production forecast: 


N ORTH DAKOTA promises 


Bushels 

TOE WHEEL. .....sc00scese 56,466,000 
SPN hccncinc sean een ene 57,661,000 

MMENOT 6s cnicankanseanuel 23,817,000 

OS er Serene 21,125,000 

I acid doeisecinauncnes 9,656,000 

IE ak sac miiws tisaest anise 9,493,000 

oe RE 12,314,000 

OTN, 5 dios oda See ewe *1,534,000 

ED Axe ndnadissncaven *2,469,000 





¢aeeinien 26,594,000 bushels of durum 

wheat which is largely exported, being 

used for macaroni and spaghetti. 

In addition to its grain crop 
North Dakota is producing a large 
total of wealth from its other va- 
ried resources. Among the encour- 
aging features is the development 
of dairy, poultry, livestock, and lig- 
nite coal industries. 

According to available records, 
the value of livestock products sold 
and consumed in the state during 
1923 will slightly exceed the total 


By Ralph Budd 


President, Great Northern Railway Company 


value of the 1923 wheat crop, esti- 
mated at $52,000,000. 

The state now has forty-three 
creameries. During 1919 the value 
of all dairy products sold and of 
butter consumed on the farm, ac- 
cording to the national census, was 
$19,576,343. 

During 1922 these creameries 








This is the second of two 
articles by Mr. Budd giving facts 
and figures to prove that the 
wheat crop is by no means the 
main dependence of the .North- 
west and that in practically all 
other directions the farm sstua- 
tion improved during 1923. The 
first article dealt with the states 
of Washington, Oregon, and 
Minnesota. This article covers 
North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and northern Idaho. 








manufactured 14,998,030 pounds of 
butter, 14,666 pounds of cheese, and 
475,466 gallons of ice cream. 

The number of dairy cows has 
increased 33 per cent. since 1919 
and while the price of butter-fat 
is approximately the same at this 
time as it was in 1919, if we use 








:. > 








the increase in dairy cows as an 
index to the value of dairy prod- 
ucts, this item for 1923 would to- 
tal about $26,000,000. This sum 
does not include the value of milk 
and cream used on farms havin 

dairy cattle, estimated at $163 per 
farm, or a total of $8,760,435. This 
produces a total value for dairy 
products in 1923 of $34,796,971, 
which alone is two-thirds of the 
value of the wheat crop. 

The value of poultry and eggs 
sold and consumed on farms dur- 
ing 1922 is placed at $3,126,402; 
of cattle, sheep and hogs slaught- 
ered for home consumption, $4,246,- 
393; and of cattle, sheep and hogs 
sold, $9,600,119. Figures for these 
items are not available for 1923, 
but the records for several years 
back show a consistent increase in 
their value, with the likelihood 
that these figures would be very 
conservative for 1923. The totals 
for these various items follow: 


Dairy Products c.6is.sacd $34,696,971 
PARUNMAIS GOVE oo o:6.60:6.0'0:5-5,0:0 9,600,119 
BECAt DOP TALE. oo55 50.005 4,246,393 
NN Scie s vs ehexe cen 3,126,402 
WEE kG A iddssaespeudanaied 500,060 

| aes CP Ae Pr $52,169,885 


An idea of the increase in the 
lignite coal industry in North Da- 


% 





Mt. Baker, Whatcom County, Washington, as seen from Chain Lake on the route of the U. S. Government road from 


Bellingham, Wash. Mt. Baker is an extinct volcano and has an elevation of 10,750 feet. 
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from the following comparisons: 
Table I—Montana 1921 1922 
1923 Pounds butter pro- 
pone Wiciaisiiiee — Price Fa em Valu ; Bere 37,302,474 46,383,726 
oo 350,000 8,820,000 bu. $. 174, 
. ” Value of creamery 
Spring Wheat ...... 2,713,000 40,695,000 C 
aan Whest ...... 348,120 5,918,000 ” D1 42,417,830 woe ON ie 
i naciinsnne 605,900 20,800,000 ” 36 7,448,000 ter ...... seeeses $15,354,193 $16,671,63 
DE ate schists 82,000 2,050,000 ” A4 902,000 Value of milk for 
a 152,000 1,305,000 ” 2.00 2pieame ~~ — h = me 
Peete Ssciah a tahsierere 100,000 1,150,000 ” 44 506, c 
babe Ae Ore 37,000 4,618,000 ” 77 3,555,860 cheese .......... 10,124,983 10,337,313 
Wame shay obra). "61000 f= 9.00——-23,265,000 Total value ....§25,479,176 $27,008,952 
And that South Dakota is one of 
6,918,690 ) 
— %8 the foremost livestock states in the 
1922 , Northwest is shown by the follow- 
Acres Production Farm Price Farm Value ing table: 
| Ce REET 219,000 5,475,000 bu. $.50 $2,737,500 & ri 
Spring Wheat ...... 2,313,000 34,001,000 ” 80 32.206,000 Jan.1,1921 Jan. 1, 1923 
Winter Wheat ...... 386,000 6,369,000 ” : eli Dairy cows .... 390,000 450,000 
EE ihdibiaahitaseihnie nce 600,000 19,200,000 ” 30 5,760,000 Other cattle ..1,748,000 1,521,000 
ED ik 5S alecap paces 77,000 1,925,000 ” A3 827,750 I cn 8 1,759,000 2,283,000 
gre 127,000 889,000 ” 1.49 1,324,610 TE scvicincwss 675,000 703,000 
reer r 126,000 1,827,000 ” A3 785,610 ’ : ; 
Potatoes ............ 46,000 5,796,000 ” 65 3,767,400 Montana is the third state in the 
Tame hay ........... 1,045,000 1,986,000 ~*~ 6.60 17,219,400 Union in size. It has an area of 
Wild hay .......... 692,000 623,000 146,000 square miles, greater than 
prone 718,270 the New England states combined, 
—_—— - and contains about 90,000,000 acres. 
Two-thirds of the state lies east 
; ' f the Rocky Mountains and is 
f the fol- Flaxseed.. 3,430,000 6,294,000 or CKY , 
a ” Potatoes... 5,920,000 6,060,000 chiefly prairie, broken in the cen- 
§ Pp , tral and southern portions by small 
hignes Totals ..$100,770,000  $150,269,000 + mountain ranges. About one-half 
1916 CER 534912 An increase of nearly 10 per of the state east of the mountains 
1918 2222S 813}000 cent. in the yield of oats makes a is classified as farm land, or ap- 
as Sa Ca ka uckewn ada’ 878,969 record total of approximately 82,- proximately 30,000,000 acres. This 
enero rer 1,057,823 000,000 bushels. The farm price leaves about 30,000,000 acres suit- 


It will be noted that the produc- 
tion of lignite has doubled since 
1914. In the Mouse River Loop re- 
gion and in the Missouri slope ex- 
tension, deposits of lignite coal are 
found, and 200 mines are in opera- 
tion which ship the fuel to all parts 
of the state. Farmers of the sec- 
tions where these mines are lo- 
cated secure coal at about $2 per 
ton, while many get their fuel 
supply from surface outcrops at 
the cost of digging and loading. 

According to the report of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture upon South Dakota’s yield 
of grain crops and potatoes, their 
indicated money value for 1923 is 
about $50,000,000 higher than last 
year. The value on the farms, at 
prevailing prices of the reported 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
flaxseed, and potatoes, is $150,- 
269,000, as compared with $100,- 
770,000 in 1922. 

By far the largest part of the 
increase is due to the 25 per cent. 
larger yield of corn, worth 60 per 
cent. more per bushel than last 
year. 

The money values of the South 
Dakota crops on September 1, 1922, 
and September 1, 1923, as com- 
puted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, were as follows: 


1922 1923 
eS $44,000,000 $85,800,000 
Wheat 27,500,000 21,465,000 
SO ee 13,320,000 22,140,000 
Barley 6,600,000 8,510,000 


has risen from 17 cents to 27 cents; 
hence the oats crop was worth 
nearly $9,000,000 more than in 
1922. 

Production of hay in South Da- 
kota ranks well with that of other 
Northwestern states. In 1923 its 
value is estimated to be $7,000,000 
greater than the wheat crop and 
about the same amount greater 
than the oat crop. 

South Dakota also ranks high as 
a dairy state as may be observed 


able for grazing lands east of the 
mountains and about 30,000,000 
acres mountainous and timbered. 

The most dependable estimate of 
the amount of land actually under 
cultivation is about 6,000,000 acres, 
leaving about 24,000,000 acres of 
farm land yet to be placed under 
cultivation. The number of farms 
has increased frem 26,214 in 1910, 
to 57,441 in 1920. 

The United States census for 


(Continued on page 392) 

















Acres 
RR rh arene Weiss Btiecs 73,000 
Spring Wheat ...... 658,400 
Winter Wheat ...... 356,600 
MIR Se oosre aivia vaca acres fuses 166,600 
eer ree 82,300 
ee 11,000 
oo ee 67,000 
Be EE sk accansaan 1,060,000 
_. - errr 131,700 
2,606,600 
Acres 
I da awieatinies 64S ued 52,000 
Winter Wheat ...... 444,000 
Spring Wheat ...... 679,000 
Be Medek uci aacs ius 162,000 
aera rere 85,000 
2 eee 11,000 
POtRtOSsS. 5... ceeccs 86, 
ree 1,029,000 
WHE EIGY fo .ckiccces 132,000 
2,680,000 


Table II—Idaho 
1923 

Production Farm Price Farm Value 

; ——_ bu. i $2,439,900 

8,4 Ff ” 

9,628,000 ” } 80 22,449,600 i 
7,834,000 ” 45 3,525,300 
3,540,000 ” 60 2,124,000 
176,000 ” 70 123,200 
Prof a4 65 6,895,850 

: tons : 
DD \ 8.80 24,710,400 
$62,268,250 
1922 

Production Farm Price Farm Value 
1,976,000 bu. $.54 $1,067,040 
8,658,000 ” 

15,617,000 ” 84 20,391,000 
6,156,000 ” 40 2,462,400 
2,890,000 ” 57 1,647,300 

165,000 ” 65 107,250 

2720 50 7,955,000 

: tons 
a \ 10.40 28,392,000 
62,021,990 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
| 
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A business man of large.success 
said to me recently that the man 
who can wait longest wins. As I 
look back over my boyhood I can- 
not remember an impatient word 
that I ever heard either my mother 
or my father speak. That has 
made an indelible impression on 
me.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

a. 


There is no royal speedway to 
success ; in reality, there is no road 
at all. You must make your own 
rozd over a rough country. Some 
find an easier way than others, due 
in a few cases to good luck. 

Some are stronger than others 
and go faster and further. Some 
find the way hard and progress 
slow. But you may be sure that 
no one reaches success who does 
not try and does not work hard 
for it—Guy E. Tripp, chairman of 
the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 

* * x 


No man can be cheated out of an 
honorable career in life unless he 
cheats himself. Believe in your- 
self and your capabilities and you 
will not be cheated —Emerson. 

* * * 


We organize Chambers of Com- 
merce to build up our cities, to 
bring in new industries, to make 
our cities bigger when we count 
noses, and stronger when we count 
money, all of which is right and 
fine and just as it should be, but 
one of these days we are going to 
realize more fully than we do to- 
day, that without homes, real 
honest to God old-fashioned homes 
where love is the ruling power, no 
nation can prosper.—J. Kindle- 
berger, president Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. 

* * * 


The man who always puts his 
best foot forward isn’t likely to 
step on anyone else’s toes.—Se- 
lected. 


The Thing Worth While 
(Specially written for “Forbes’”’) 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


Whatever may be the thing we do, 

Or the end for which we strive, 

If worthy the aim which we pur- 
sue, 

As onward and on we drive, 
We may be sure as the days go by, 
If truly and earnestly we try, 
That ever closer the goal draws 

nigh 

Where some day we shall arrive. 


For the thing worth while is to 
keep right on, 
With a purpose fixed and true, 
Resolved with the coming of each 
new dawn 
To do what we have to do; 
Unmindful of steeps we are forced 
to climb, 
As we plod each weary mile, 
Sustained by a magical faith sub- 
lime 
In doing the thing worth while. 


Whatever the scheme we have in 
mind, 
Whatever the dreams we dream, 
It is in the worth while tasks we 
find 
Our hopes of the future gleam,— 
Hopes of the future that glow as 
bright 
As stars that blaze on a cold; clear 
night, 
Or flowery fields of pure delight, 
Where garlands of promise teem. 


For the thing worth while is the 
compass true 
That points the way to the goal, 
As the magnet points unerringly 
to 
The Far North’s desolate pole; 
And ever secure is the course we 
wend, 
In spite of the bitter trial, 
And a joy we find in the days we 
spend 
Achieving the thing worth while. 





It is not work that kills men; it 
is worry. Work is healthy: you 
can hardly put more upon a man 
than he can bear. Worry is rust 
upon the blade. It is not the revo- 
lution that destroys the machinery, 
but the friction—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

From Z. H. Lane, Portland, Oregon. 
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There is always one thing which 
always puzzles me, and that is the 
attitude of the ordinary person who 
is not in business towards ef- 
ficiency. I do not know if you have 
noticed it, but there seems to be a 
most curious tendency to think 
Business Efficiency is almost 
wrong, that it is rather bad to be a 
business man, but that it is worse 
to be an efficient business man. It 
has always seemed to me to be an 
extraordinary attitude. Here we 
are, the essential people to the 
community, the people who feed, 
clothe and warm the community, 
and folks like writers, professors, 
schoolmasters, dramatists and 
soldiers, who, after all, are what 
my father used to say “belonging 
to professions which are parasitic 
on the back of commerce”—these 
folks have the impudence to come 
and speak sneeringly about the ef- 
ficient business man.—Viscountess 
Rhondda, business leader. 

=. © 


No wind serves him who has no 
destined port.—Montaigfe. 
From Dr. S. D. Sauer, Lawrence, Pa. 
x ok Ok 


The most lovable and livable 
quality that any human being can 
possess is tolerance. Tolerance is 
the vision that enables us to see 
things from another person’s point 
of view. It is the generosity that 
concedes to others the right to 
their own opinions and their own 
peculiarities. It is the bigness that 
enables us to want those we love 
to be happy in their own way in- 
stead of our way.—Public Ledger. 


From A. A. Hartenbuerger, Oshkosh 
Wis. 


? 


*x* * xX 


Believe in yourself, in your 
goods, and in your firm—this is 


the simple trilogy of salesmanship. 
—Exchange. 





A Text 


gq every man that striveth 

for mastery ts temperate 
in all things.—1 Corinthians 
9:25. 


Sent in by R. M. Dulin, Den- 
ver, Colo. What ts your favorite 
text? “Forbes’ Epigrams” és 
— to senders of texts 
used, 

















‘Co-operative Used Car Market 
Divorces Old from New 





How Automobile Dealers of Southern California Have 
Solved a Troublesome Problem of Merchandising 


impossible article of merchan- 
dise for the new car dealer to 
market honestly at a profit? 

More than 100 automobile dealers 
in various cities and towns in the 
Pacific Coast states say that it is. 
As one chorus they rose to decree 
that the used car must be divorced 
from the new car business if public 
confidence in the retail automobile 
business is to be preserved and the 
dealers are to gain solid financial 


[: THE used car a_ hopelessly 


footing for their business. And 
with their decree came action. 
Throughout the states of Cali- 


fornia, Oregon and Washington 
the co-operative handling of used 
cars in central markets is meeting 
with great favor. In fact, the 
sentiment is swinging so rapidly 
toward the co-operative plan, as 
originally developed and placed 
into effect last March in Santa 
Ana, Anaheim and Fullerton, in 
Southern California, that officials 
of the national dealers’ association 
have sought and obtained complete 
reports on the operations of these 
markets in order to be able to satis- 
fy a widespread demand for in- 
formation. 

Impressed by the marked satis- 
faction of the dealers in Southern 
California over the apparent suc- 


By Roy Alden 


cess of their central used car mar- 
kets, dealers in San Diego, Bakers- 
field, Santa Barbara, San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside, El Centro, 
Monrovia and several other South- 
ern California cities have estab- 
lished similar markets and all re- 
port them working out very suc- 
cessfully. Dealers in Washington 
and Oregon requested James E. 
Appleby, the Santa Ana and Ana- 
heim dealer who originated and 
developed the particular plan of 
operation now used in the West, to 
tour their states and explain in de- 
tail the co-operative used car plan. 
Mr. Appleby responded and now 
fully a dozen places in the Pacific 
Northwest are joining in the co- 
operative movement. 

In none of the cities where the 
so-called Appleby plan has been 
adopted are all of the dealers 
members of the markets. In most 
instances lack of participation has 
been due to the influence of the 
factories which have let it be 
known that they do not favor their 
dealers losing their individuality, 
even though it be in an effort to 
unravel a knotty merchandising 
problem. It is interesting to note, 
however, that of the original mem- 
bers of the various used car mar- 
kets there has not been a single 








withdrawal and that in every city 
where the plan has been adopted 
there has been an increase in mem- 
bers after the first month of opera- 
tion. 

Interviews with fifteen dealers 
in six different Southern Cali- 
fornia cities where the co-operative 
used car markets are in operation 
revealed uniform enthusiasm over 
the results accomplished. Many 
dealers declared emphatically that 
under no circumstances would 
they return to the old method of 
trade-ins and individual used car 
merchandising. 

The co-operative handling of 
used cars is, of course, not a 
particularly new idea. It has been 
tried in various smaller cities of 
the country during recent years 
with varying degrees of success. 
Not until the establishment of the 
co-operative markets in Southern 
California, however, did the plan 
attract much serious attention 
among dealers. Owing to the ap- 
parent success of the California 
markets the co-operative move- 
ment has taken on new interest 
and is likely to be given a thorough 
trial in various cities throughout 
the country. 

Inasmuch as the plan of opera- 
tion of virtually all the western co- 


Front of the Orange County “Certified” Motor Car Market at Anaheim, California, established by the dealers as a means 
of divorcing the used car business from the new car business. 
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operative used car markets has 
been based on the constitution and 
by-laws of the Orange county asso- 
ciation, the markets in Santa Ana, 
Fullerton and Anaheim may be 
studied for a close-up understand- 
ing of just how they operate. 

The objects of the markets, as 
stated by this association, are “to 
establish a higher plane of com- 
mercial integrity for those engaged 
in the automobile industry through 
the application of better business 
methods; to establish through co- 
operation and acquaintance a 
greater degree of confidence in 
each other and by concert- 
ed action to merit in a 


to sell the car at an agreed price 
for a fee of 10 per cent. of the sell- 
ing price, to be deducted by the 
market when the car is sold. Should 
repairs be necessary on the car the 
nature and cost are listed in the 
sales agreement and are sanc- 
tioned by the customer with his 
signature. 

Repair jobs so authorized are 
then sent to the dealer who handles 
the make of automobile being of- 
fered for sale. This point is de- 
clared to be a very necessary part 
of the plan as it always affords the 
dealer most interested an oppor- 
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his machine. He is not charged 
any part of the 10 per cent. selling 
commission. 

The Orange county dealers have 
an arrangement with the bankers 
whereby the market appraisal slip, 
or sales agreement, will entitle the 
owner of the car to a cash loan for 
an amount equal to one-half of the 
net appraisal value as shown by 
the signature of the market man- 
ager. The following example 
shows how the loan value is ar- 
rived at: 

A car is appraised at $1,000 sell- 
ing price, 10 per cent., or $100 is 

deducted for selling ex- 





pense and $100 for neces- 





larger measure the confi- 
dence of those with whom 
we deal by affording them 
that protection which our 
association offers and there- 
by obtain the recognition 
for those ideals and prin- 
ciples for which the asso- 
ciation stands.” 

Members adopting the 
co-operative marketing plan 
agree not to accept an 
automobile as part pay- 
ment on the purchase of a 
new car or demonstrator, 
or to receive a consigned 
car for sale. 

The markets were estab- 
lished as public institu- 
tions, with their business 
affairs and policies admin- 
istered by a board of gov- 
ernors composed of the 
member dealers. In each 
locality where markets 
were established a used car 
manager was appointed, 
under a suitable bond. Most 
of these managers were im- 
ported from other cities in 
order that there would be 
no inclination to show fa- 
voritism because of long- 





Public Benefits Claimed 
for Appleby Plan 


ERE ARE some of the bene- 

fits of the co-operative used 
car marketing plan as stated by 
dealers in the California cities 
where it has been adopted: 


The public has gained a restored 
confidence in used car values be- 
cause the value of any make of 
used car is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. 

Before buying a new car, the 
public can, to a greater extent, pre- 
determine the resale value of the 
car after it is one or two years 
old. 

The plan will tend to eliminate 
trade allowances, secret discounts, 
and bonuses. 

The operation of the plan will 
withdraw from the market old and 
obsolete merchandise which has 
little or no value, but which has 
been passed along from buyer to 
buyer with cheap paint jobs or 
“dolled-up” appearance. 


sary repairs. This leaves 
a net balance of $800, or a 
borrowing capacity of $400 
cash. 

The original Appleby 
plan contemplated that the 
customer negotiate his loan 
at the bank and use the 
first payment on the car of 
his choice. However, 
dealers in some cities where 
central markets have been 
established are allowing 
the full net appraised value 
and taking the customer’s 
note, supported by the car 
as security. 

From the standpoint of 
the individual dealer partic- 
ipating in the market the 
plan is declared to have the 
following advantages: 

The amount shown by 
his used car inventory is 
converted into bank bal- 
ance and is liquid and can 
be used constructively to 
advance his business. 

He has all the advan- 
tages of trading, but is not 
handicapped with the evils 
that follow the old practice 
of competitive bidding for 


used cars, and the certain 
expense and _ losses _ in- 

















standing association or ac- 
quaintance with any par- 
ticular dealer or dealers. 
Each _ prospective customer 
with a car to trade is advised by 
the dealer, or his salesman, that it 
is impossible to accept his car in 
trade; and considerable care is 
taken in explaining to the cus- 
tomer the workings of the market 
which has been established to care 
for the public needs. The cus- 
tomer then goes to the market, 
usually accompanied by the sales- 
man, where he will receive an 
appraisal of his old automobile. If 
repairs are needed he is advised as 
to the approximate cost. He is 
then given a used car appraise- 
ment form, fully made out, which 
shows the cost of marketing, etc. 
Should the customer leave his car 
for sale he is given a sales agree- 
ment in which the market agrees 


tunity to see that his own make of 
care is perfectly prepared for re- 
sale. 

The market reserves the right to 
reduce the selling price on any 
automobile after a stated time, and 
after it has been demonstrated be- 
yond a question of doubt that the 
agreed selling price is too high. 
This reduction, however, cannot 
be put into effect without a five 
days’ written notice having been 
given the owner of the car. Should 
the owner fail to reply to this no- 
tice the sales agreement gives the 
market full authority: to make the 
necessary reductions without 
further advising the owner. Should 
the owner at any time wish to 
withdraw his car from the market 
he is at liberty to do so, simply by 
paying the actual expense put into 





volved in used car transac- 
tions which usually lead 
to financial disaster. 

He can definitely protect the pres- 
tige of his particular car even when 
resold a second or third time for 
the reason that all cars sold in the 
market must be in good running 
condition and are sent to the shops 
of the dealer who represents that 
car to be reconditioned if necessary 
before being offered for sale. 

The volume of shop business will 
automatically increase, and, because 
mechanical condition becomes an 
important factor in the operation of 
the marketing plan, a higher stand- 
ard of used car values will result. 

The dealer can develop a real 
sales organization, without attempt- 
ing to develop both buying and 
selling ability in one organization. 


In regard to improving the re- 
lationship between the dealer and 
the banker, Mr. Appleby says the 
plan has caused the accounts of 
the dealer to become highly satis- 
factory, because the chief con- 
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tributing factors to his possible 
failure are removed. 

“The banker under this plan 
helps to finance used cars, but he 
finances only 45 per cent. of a 
thirty days’ supply on a basis of 
teal value, while at present, if the 
dealer has any stock of used cars 
at all, the bankers are financing 
100 per cent. of an indefinite supply 
based on very high values, because 
the cars were bought in competi- 
tive market,” says Mr. Appleby. 

“The constructive salesman 
builds his argument on the founda- 
tion of optimism; the buyer on the 
groundwork of pessimism,” he 
says. “The salesman, with these 
markets, has all clean deals that 
do not involve a trade, and a care- 
ful analysis indicates that if a 
salesman should sell 60 per cent. 
of previous volume without a trade 
he will receive 50 per cent. more 
commissions than under a plan 
that involves cash differences be- 
cause of a trade allowance. 

“The salesman can increase his 
efficiency when he no_ longer 
recognizes the fact that 60 per cent. 
of his sales depend on his ability 
to buy used cars at prices accept- 
able to his manager.” 


Advantages of Central Market 


Proponents of the Appleby plan 
outline the following advantages 
accruing to the manufacturer from 
the operation of the central mar- 
kets: 


The manufacturer can accurately 
judge the dealer on his merits as a 
merchant. 

Manufacturers will not be blinded 
by the false security of volume, 
when such volume has been secured 
by long trades which entail possible 
failure for the merchant, and con- 
sequently loss of prestige for the 
product. 

The manufacturer can build mer- 
chandise of merit to sell at a com- 
petitive price, and know that his 
product will receive the recognition 
to which it is entitled. 

The factory must appreciate the 
fact that overproduction imme- 
diately brings with it a used car 
problem, which in turn brings losses 
and failures among the dealer or- 
ganizations. 

This plan, if adopted, will help 
the manufacturer to gauge the 
volume of production intelligently. 
It will help the dealers to be suc- 
cessful, reduce the percentage of 
failures and build a real foundation 
for the factory. 

In the last analysis the dealers’ 
organization is the real foundation 
on which any manufacturing enter- 
prise can be built, and the factory 
can only prosper in direct propor- 
tion to the success of the dealer 
organization. 


Many manufacturers who have 
personally studied the Appleby 
plan have been much impressed 
with the improvement it has 
wrought, while others are inclined 
to be skeptical as to the ultimate 
success of the movement and pre- 
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_ one or sixty-two years old 


who has retired from business. He 
sits on his porch most of the time and 
looks lonesome. Why shouldn’t he 
be lonesome? He hasn’t anything to 
do. He has money enough, of course, 
to keep him out of the poorhouse, 
but what is money unless one has in- 
terests which keep one’s mind alert 
and alive? 

Out in Vancouver lives Charles 
Quick, better known as “Dad Quick,” 
maker of racing saddles, who cele- 
brated his hundred and third birth- 
day by working thirteen hours. 

“People are better working than 
loafing,” he says. “Work gives one 
an appetite for food and sleep. Stay- 
ing up late at night is no good.” 

Dad showed his aliveness a few 
months ago by taking some dancing 
lessons. He isn’t going to commit 
slow suicide by retiring. 

* Ok 

“Small ambitions,” says some wise 
man, “are the enemies of great 
achievements.” 


HERE is a man in our town 
who can’t be more than sixty- 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


“Die when I may,” wrote Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “I want it said of me 
by those who knew me best that | 
always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower when I thought a flower 
would grow.” 

e #8 
UT in Lincoln, Nebraska, Fread- 
erich Brothers run a _ unique 
grocery store. 

One part of the store is called the 
“groceryteria” and the other part is 
called the “service grocery.” 

In the groceryteria the customers 
serve themselves, and the prices aver- 
age from 10 to 15 per cent. less than 
on the same goods in the service gro- 
cery. 

When the self-served section was 
started, the clerks were sure that in 
a short time their jobs would be gone. 
As a matter of fact, they lost none 
of their trade in the service grocery. 

By installing the groceryteria 
Freaderich Brothers have increased 
the volume of their sales one-third, 
and on that one-third are making a 
higher rate of profit than on the sales 
in the older department. 








fer to await further developments. 

The question is frequently asked 
as to how the dealer who is not a 
member of the co-operative used 
car markets is affected. In this 
connection it may be interesting to 
hear the views of Robert D. Max- 
well, San Diego Buick dealer, and 
chairman of the committee of San 
Diego dealers who investigated the 
operations of the Appleby plan 
with a view to adopting it in their 
city. Mr. Maxwell says: 

“The non-member, in order to 
get his new car business, is almost 
forced to allow greater prices for 
used cars than does the market; or, 
assuming that he is able to take 
them in at the market price, he is 
either required to sell them at a 
greater price than is asked by the 
market or to sacrifice his selling 
cost—to his great disadvantage. 

“Again assuming that he can 
afford to sell at the price asked by 
the market, would he not find it 
rather discouraging to meet such 
competition, for as the public be- 
comes better acquainted with the 
system and learns that all cars 
offered by the market are in first 
class condition (and the market 
can afford to have all cars in first 
class condition as the owner of the 
car pays the bills), will not the 
majority of used car buyers go 
there for their purchases? 

“It has been our observation that 
the prospective buyer of a used car 


eventually buys the car that ap- 
peals both to his fancy and to his 
pocketbook, rather than some par- 
ticular make or model of car on 
which he had made up his mind 
before starting on his search. The 
market being the largest center for 
used cars, he naturally goes there 
first, and with a large assortment 
to choose from the chances are 
nine to one that he will take the 
car of his choice.” 

Virtually every dealer in every 
city that adopted the Appleby plan 
had to take a considerable loss on 
his used car stock when the market 
in his particular field was first es- 
tablished, because most of the cars 
in the dealer inventory were held 
at an inflated value. The losses, 
however, were declared to have 
been offset very quickly by a re- 
duction in expenses. 

Whatever may be the opinion 
of dealers of the general idea of 
co-operative marketing of used 
cars, the movement in the West 
that is gaining such remarkable 
momentum is significant. It shows 
that dealers are beginning to get 
down to brass tacks with the used 
car, and whether the Appleby plan 
ultimately turns out to be success- 
ful or whether it develops weak- 
nesses after long trial, the fact 
remains that out of study, experi- 
ment and discussion there is going 
to come a New Day some day in 
used car merchandising. 
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Two Important Problems of 
the Public Utilities 


Getting the Public to Think Straight; and Raising the Money 
to Keep Up with Increasin g Demands for Service 


HE general public’s concep- 
tion of utility regulation was, 
and largely is, confined to the 
downward regulation of rates. Some 
regulating commissiens were unfor- 
tunate enough to come into office at 
a time when economic conditions 
were going through such a tre- 
mendous upheaval that rate regula- 
tion necessarily had to be upwards 
instead of downwards. 

Rates for utility service are pri- 
marily regulated by economic condi- 
tions. Prices of commodities, labor, 
and money must finally determine 
rates for utility service; they should 
not be settled upon an arbitrary basis 
to agree with a popular conception. 
But regulation of rates of utilities, by 
itself, is merely a detail in the 
greater problems of the regulation of 
utilities. Its real importance is only 
in connection with those greater 
problems. 


Rates Must Insure Growth 


Operators and regulators agree 
that, as far as possible, the public 
should be given the best service that 
can be given them at the most rea- 
sonable rate. Operators, however, 
feel that the public’s interest in the 
utility business is such that the rate 
agreed upon must be one that will 
insure the continuance of the best 
service and, in addition, so establish 
the credit of the utility that it can 
secure the necessary money for fur- 
ther development of that service to 
meet constantly increasing demands. 
The operators do not agree with 
statements, sometimes made, that 
they must provide the best of service 
at lower rates without consideration 


for other factors on which rates have 


a decided bearing and which, in the 
public’s interest, are really of greater 
importance than the rate itself. 

The public have a far greater in- 
terest in the utilities than that of 
whether they pay a little more or less 
per kilowatt hour for electric energy, 
per cubic foot of gas, per gallon of 
water, per street car ride, per tele- 
phone call, or per hundred pounds of 
freight carried by the railroads. 
Their greatest interest is that the 
utilities may continue to develop and 
expand so that they can meet all de- 
mands for service. This is abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of 


By Martin J. Insull 


Vice-President, Middle West Utilities Co. 


the public in their business and for 
their comfort in their home and so- 
cial life. The public’s greatest in- 
terest is best served when they are 
able to get all the kilowatt hours of 
electric energy, cubic feet of gas, gal- 
lons of water, street car rides, tele- 
phone calls, and freight movements 
that they require. 

Public utility operators, by and 
large, believe in the regulation of 








Are You a Bolshevist 
on Other Fellow’s 
Business? 


" ARTIN J. INSULL is 

one of the outstanding 
figures of the public utility 
industry. For nearly twenty 
years he has been identified 
as an executive with com- 
panies furnishing gas, elec- 
tric light, power, and trans- 
portation service to the 
public. He was president of 
the National Electric Light 
Association for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1920, and is 
this year chairman of the 
Public Policy Committee of 
the N. E. L. A. 

What he says about public 
utility problems is, therefore, 
well worth reading and 
pondering. Particularly is it 
commended to those business 
men who may be inclined to 
lean to bolshevistic doctrines 
when applied to the other 
fellow’s business—and isn’t 
that a rather common atti- 
tude? If it were not, it 
would hardly be necessary to 
educate the public to the 
economic folly of regulation 
by prejudice rather than by 
reason. 




















utilities. To be successful, however, 
regulation must be on the broadest 
plane, with the necessary knowledge 
and vision to see what is required, 
not for the immediate, but for the 
ultimate advantage of the public. 
The problem of bringing about an 
enlightened and sympathetic public 


opinion towards the utilities is one of 
the great problems of the utility busi- 
ness. The other is the problem of 
financing the requirements of the 
utilities to meet the demands for serv- 
ices that the public themselves are 
making and will make upon them. To 
the solution of these two important 
problems the co-operation of the 
regulatory bodies and the operators 
of the utilities is absolutely necessary. 

So far as the public point of view 
is concerned, we have got to bear in 
mind that the utility business is one 
which fundamentally differs, in its 
economics, from those businesses in 
which the public as a whole are en- 
gaged. The utility business is a 
business that requires a very large 
amount of capital invested per dollar 
of business done, whereas the busi- 
ness of the public as a whole is a 
business which is large for the 
amount of capital invested. The or- 
dinary business man can _ hardly 
imagine a business that requires $5 
of capital per $1 of income, when his 
mind is all the time running on a 
business that produces $5 or more of 
income per $1 of capital employed. 
He has hardly any conception of a 
business that has to provide the neces- 
sary equipment to take care of the 
maximum demands that are made 
upon it at the moment they are made, 
and which cannot be equalized over a 
considerable period. 


Responsibility of Regulators 


Along the lines of these funda- 
mental problems of the utility busi- 
ness the public must be educated 
before there can be a sympathetic 
public feeling toward the utilities. 
This education has already started, 
and the effect can already be seen. 
It must go a great deal farther, how- 
ever, if the public are to receive all 
the benefits that they can receive 
from the utilities of the country. To- 
wards this end, regulating bodies and 
operators should co-operate in every 
way they possibly can. Regulating 
officials should not encourage the 
public to expect better service at 
lower rates, without in any way 
pointing out the greater problems of 
the business in which their greater 
interest lies. They should not tell 
the public that through regulation the 
utility business is a business in which 
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the profits are practically guaranteed. 

Under regulation, there seems to 
me to be no profit in the utility busi- 
ness, as profit is generally known. 
The utility is allowed to earn a fair 
and reasonable return upon the 
amount invested in its property, 
which is nothing more than the wages 
of capital, and surely capital is en- 
titled to a fair wage before you can 
consider talking about profits. The 
ordinary business man’s conception 
of profits is something over and 
above a fair return upon the capital 
he has invested in his business. 

Rate regulation by prejudice and 
not by reason invariably hurts the 
public. An ill-advised reduction of 
rates results in lowering the credit 
of the utility and makes it practically 
impossible for it to secure the money 
to provide for further service neces- 
sary to meet the demand that the 
business man must make upon it in 
order for him to enlarge and im- 
prove his own business. 

The great problem of a business in 
which the money must necessarily be 
permanently invested and in which 
the amount of money required for the 
business done is so large, is that of 
continuously securing the money that 
is constantly required and must be 
obtained if the development of the 
country is to go forward. 

In order that the credit standing 
of the electric light and power indus- 
try may entitle it to the necessary 
money to continuously develop its 
service to meet public demands, it 
must be able to show a good state- 
ment of earnings. It is in this prob- 
lem of financing the industry that the 
rate for service assumes its real im- 
portance. The rate must be such as 
to provide operating expenses, taxes, 
and depreciation, and enough net 
earnings to attract the investor. 

It is here that the public’s real in- 
terest in the rate appears. Their 
question should be, “Is the rate high 
enough to provide the net earnings 
that will attract the necessary capital 
so that the industry can provide a!l 
the facilities necessary for the serv- 
ice demands we may make upon it?” 


Functions of “Holding Companies” 


Assuming the necessary credit 
standing, the money can be obtained 
from the investor who becomes a 
creditor by loaning his money on 
bonds and from the investor who be- 
comes a partner by permanently in- 
vesting his money in stock, either 
preferred or common. The money 
supplied by the loaner is as a rule se- 
cured through the investment banker 
who requires for the protection of his 
client a 40 to 50 per cent. equity in 
the property to be represented by 
stock. The partner represented by 
the preferred stock—which may be 
taken by an investment banker and 
distributed or better yet may be sold 
to the utilities customer—owing to 
his having no particular knowledge 





of the business, is entitled to a 20 to 
25 per cent. equity represented by the 
common stock to be subscribed for 
by the interests responsible for the 
operation of the property. In these 
days of massed production in modern, 
large, economical generating stations 
serving large areas over high tension 
transmission systems, the amount of 
capital represented by the junior 
equity is necessarily in most cases 
quite large and must, to keep the bal- 
ance between the different classes of 
securities, become larger as the busi- 
ness develops. 

To provide these large amounts it 
has been necessary to form what are 
termed “holding companies,” the 
function of which is far better ex- 
pressed by the term “investment com- 
panies.” They raise money on their 
own securities to invest in the junicr 
securities of the operating companies 
in which they are interested. To them 
is very largely due the credit for the 
great development of the electric light 
and power business during the last 
ten or fifteen years. These invest- 
ment companies have been the means 
of financing operating companies, 
which otherwise would have been im- 
possible, and which are bringing to 
the smaller towns, hamlets, and rural 
districts the same class of twenty- 
four-hour electric service that is sup- 
plied to the larger cities. 


Serving Rural Communities 


When one studies the United 
States census figures for 1920 and 
finds that there are only 287 cities 
with populations of 25,000 people or 
over, but that there are 2,500 cities 
and towns with populations below 
25,000, having an aggregate popula- 
tion of 16,534,489, and that there 
are 8,969,241 people living in unin- 
corporated communities of less than 
2,500 population, they can better ap- 
preciate what these investment com- 
panies are doing through the oper- 
ating companies they have helped to 
finance in improving conditions for 
this large proportion of the popula- 
tion living in the smaller communi- 
ties. When, in addition, one con- 
siders that there is a rural population 
of 42,436,776, comparatively few of 
whom have yet been reached, one 
can well appreciate that without these 
investment companies, with their 
massed capital, it would be practically 
impossible for a very large part of 
the population which is now served 
or will be served, to have enjoyed the 
advantage of up-to-date electric serv- 
ice. We should bear in mind that 
only 35 per cent. of the population 
are in the towns of 25,000 and above. 

I am familiar with one investment 
company which is interested in oper- 
ating companies serving an aggregate 
of 633 communities with a combined 
population of only 1,500,000, or an 
average of less than 2,500 people per 
community. The combined gross 
earnings of the operating companics 
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of this group are approximately $30,- 
000,000 per year and the investment 
conipany has invested in the operating 
companies over $40,000,000. 

These investment companies, hav- 
ing such large investments in the 
operating companies, are louked to by 
the individual investor in those com- 
panies to see that they are properly 
financed, operated and managed. The 
investment company for its own pro- 
tection must necessarily do this and 
can afford to gather around it for this 
purpose a force of experts in utility 
operation. Owing to the large ag- 
gregate purchasing power of such 
groups of operating companies, they 
can buy their machinery and sup- 
plies at the lowest market prices. 

The investment company, more- 
over, due to its financial influence 
and as a result of its credit, can ar- 
range for the placing of the bonds 
and preferred stock of its operating 
properties on a better basis than the 
operating companies could them- 
selves. In times of financial stress, 
when it may be practically impossible 
for comparatively small operating 
companies to finance themselves at 
all, the investment company can use 
its larger credit to provide money 
temporarily or permanently for those 
of its operating companies needing 
assistance. The risk of the invest- 
ment company is so spread that it 
can afford to help carry some of its 
operating companies through times of 
bad business which they as individual 
units might find it hard to go through. 
This condition was particularly 
marked in the hard times which the 
utilities went through during the 
war. It probably was quite a factor 
in the particularly good record of the 
electric light and power industry in 
going through that period with prac- 
tically no failures. 


Investment Companies Assume Risk 


The position of the investment 
companies as the common stock- 
holders of: the operating com- 
panies is an extremely important 
one. It puts the common stock in 
strong financial hands and stab- 
ilizes the whole financial structure 
of their operating companies. 
They must make the _ other 
securities, all senior to theirs, good 
both as to principal and return 
before their principal or return is 
assured. They take the chief risk 
of the business and are entitled; as 
a result of this risk, their knowl- 
edge of the utility business, and 
their responsibility to the senior 
holders and the public as utility 
operators, to dominate and direct 
the operating companies they have 
organized and financed. 

The investor who loans expects 
the interest on his loan to be 
earned at least twice over, and 
looks askance at any light and 


(Continued on page 409) 
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The Science of 
Marketing by Mail 


Building Prestige of an Institution by Mail—Dependability 
of Direct Mail Methods of Merchandising 


HE EXTENT to which mail 
advertising methods can be 
applied successfully in build- 
ing the prestige and goodwill of an 
institution is unlimited. The op- 
portunities were never greater than 
they are to-day for every business 
house to include in its program of 
sales promotion a definite plan of 
building the prestige of the house 
through the effective use of the 
mails. 

John H. Patterson, founder of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
was one of the greatest exponents of 
mail advertising methods to estab- 
lish confidence and_ build 
institutional goodwill and 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


part of my time—the first is adver- 
tising, the second is selling. If we 
advertise properly we pave the way 
for our salesmen. If we have a 
thoroughly trained selling force—the 
men can sell our goods in good times 
or bad. The important things to do, 
therefore, are to improve our ad- 
vertising and improve our sales 
force. If we get orders, we can eas- 
ily manufacture the product and 
make the profits, but we must first 
get the orders.” 

There’s a moral in this statement 
for every business executive. Too 
many corporations and firms are 


When it is flush and 
sick. 

The average business executive 
does not enter into his problem of 
advertising and marketing on the 
basis of economics and fundamen- 
tals. He will set up reserves in his 
accounting and budgets for almost 
everything under the sun, but not a 
cent for institutional promotion ad- 
vertising and marketing in anticipa- 
tion of an adverse period of selling 
—to be used in dull periods just as 
consistently as at other times. 

But not so with Mr. Patterson. 
He seemed to plan for adverse selling 
conditions, panics, and the 
like. He was a _ constant 


when it is 








prestige among his custom- 
ers, prospects, agents, and 
salesmen. He did regularly 
what others have done spas- 
modically. For example, in 
his early plan ef goodwill 
and prestige building among 
his agents he developed the 
“N. C. R.” house organ for 
passing on ideas and show- 
ing sales records—selling 








HERE are two occasions in 
the life of nearly every busi- 
ness—particularly in the manu- 
facturing field—when it adver- pan 
tises without an unusual amount 
of coaxing or pressure: 
— it is flush and when it is 
sick. 


seeker of knowledge on 
advertising and selling ideas. 

My first acquaintance with 
Mr. Patterson dates back to 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs convention, held in 
Philadelphia in 1916, There 
was a morning session de- 
voted to a presentation of 
ideas from the various de- 
partments of advertising. 











quotas based on the op- 
portunities to make sales. 

Mr. Patterson proceeded on the 
principle that a business should not 
have secrets, but what one agent 
knew was good for every other agent 
to know. The “N. C. R.” house or- 
gan was established with this very 
thought in mind, to disseminate in- 
formation, create goodwill, good 
feeling, and ‘understanding among 
his agents. That was twenty years 
or more ago and it has continued un- 
interrupted ever since. To-day’s is- 
sues are newspaper size. 


A similar house organ, known as 
“N. C. R. Storekeeper’s News” was 
started and it has continued ever 
since, going regularly to retail mer- 
chants throughout the country. This 
direct mail effort throughout a score 
of years has done more to create 
goodwill and make for better ac- 
counting and storekeeping methods 
than any other medium. 


Those who knew Mr. Patterson 


well, credit him with these words: 


“There are two things in my busi- 
ness to which I devote the greater 


prone to leave the advertising and 
selling end of their business to sub- 
ordinates and to look upon advertis- 
ing as a necessary evil. But when it 
comes to using mail methods to 
create goodwill and prestige that 
have a cash value—why, they are for 
it possibly for a time. But each 
year when budgets are made out and 
the board or executive committee are 
passing on them, some lawyer, 
banker, or other inactive member of 
the board will suggest to the presi- 
dent that perhaps this sort of ad- 
vertising had better be discontinued. 
The chief executive, not entirely 
sold on the merits of institutional 
promotion work by mail, does not 
raise any strenuous objection and so 
the plan is sacrificed. 

I have found out of an experience 
of twenty years in advertising and 
merchandising, that there are two oc- 
casions in the life of nearly every 
business—particularly in the manu- 
facturing field—when it advertises 
without an unusual amount of coax- 
ing or pressure: 








William H. Ingersoll of the 
Ingersoll Watch Company 
was presiding, and he had allotted 
ten minutes to each speaker. I was 
chosen to present direct mail adver- 
tising, and I found myself about 
tenth on the program. The first 
half-dozen speakers exceeded their 
time to such an extent that the re- 
maining speakers were limited to 
five minutes each. 

When my turn came I was imme- 
diately attracted to a little man with 
notebook and pencil, sitting in the 
very first row, intensely interested in 
the program, and apparently making 
voluminous notes. 

Under the pressure of having to 
make a ten-minute address in five 
minutes, I talked rapidly, with 
forcefulness and emphasis _ that 
brought forth an unusual amount of 
applause and appreciation from the 
little man in the front row. When 
I left the platform he followed me 
out into the lobby and introduced 
himself. 

It was Mr. Patterson and he 
asked if I would let him have in 
writing an outline of my address. 
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I mention this experience merely to 
‘make clear that here was an ex- 
ecutive at the head of a great busi- 
ness who was devoting a part of his 
time to a study of the advertising 
and selling side of his business by 
attendance at an advertising conven- 
tion. 

For developing and merchandis- 
ing the characteristics in a business 
which makes it recognized as a real 
success, mail advertising is of the 
greatest value. Carefully prepared, 
effectively produced advertising can 
impress on the public a high degree 
of appreciation of the firm's policies, 
inspire confidence, and _ increase 
patronage. 

Such houses as Marshall Field & 
Company, Carson, Pirie, Scott, John 
Wanamaker, Tiffany’s, Crane Com- 
pany, Packard Motor Company have 
through consistent institutional ad- 
vertising produced an impression of 
their personality and policies that 
has built an asset in prestige of in- 
calculable value. 

In most cases of selling to retail- 
ers, where the representation is 
through personal salesmen only, 
the sales are made on a personal 
basis. If a dealer gives his order 
to your representative because he 
likes him personally, the moment the 
salesman leaves your employ and 
goes to some other house it is not 
unlikely that he will carry the cus- 
tomer’s trade with him. 

This is true in lesser degree in all 
matters of selling. Some clerks in 
retail stores are so well liked by cus- 
tomers that when they move to an- 
other store there is a certain follow- 
ing of customers who go with them. 


Establishing a Reliable Sales Basis 


While it is very desirable to em- 
ploy salesmen who have the power 
to attract trade through their pleas- 
ing personality and manner of serv- 
ice, the main objective of every 
proprietor of a business should be 
so to develop the character of the 
institution that the institution itself 
will be the magnet that attracts the 
trade. If this is the case, when a 
salesman ceases to be your represen- 
tative and goes over to your rival, 
he will fail to carry the trade away 
from you. Moreover, the salesman 
who may to-day be on especially 
good terms with your customers may 
some day develop a fit of temper or 
some private grudge which will 
break off his personal friendship. 
If this is the case, you stand a bet- 
ter chance of winning back the cus- 
tomer if you have previously es- 
tablished a relationship of goodwill. 

One of the big problems of every 
sales manager is to find a basis of 
selling which can be relied upon. 

I know of salesmen in the same 
organization, traveling practically 


the same territory, whose returns in 
orders vary from 


volume of 


520,000 to $200,000 a year; and the 
answer is the personality of the man 
and his sales efficiency. 

If this is true of the volume of 
goods sold, how much more is it true 
of the way in which salesmen are 
able to establish the prestige of your 
institution. 

The same thing is true of selling 
through agents. One agent will 
comb a territory completely, produce 
a large volume of orders, and es- 
tablish a good name for your con- 
cern and your produce. Another 
agent will produce a small volume 
of orders and get you “in bad” with 
customers. 

Selling through the dealer pro- 
duces similar results. One dealer 
will be the leading light in his town, 
and your goods will gain festige by 
being identified with his .. -e; an- 
other dealer will not have such an 
excellent presentation, and your 
goods will suffer from the very fact 
that he is permitted to han** “.cim. 

The volume of order. cived 
from dealers varies ve.y greatly. 
The -“live wire” sells a satisfactory 
volume, but those who are not used 
to modern merchandising will pro- 
duce but indifferent results, and the 
great majority of dealers are those 
whose sales efforts are mediocre and 
who need specific education and help 
from the manufacturers to succeed 
in a real way. 
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Mail promotional methods place 
the manufacturer in a position to 
exert a splendid influence on his 
dealers and to help them to sell a 
larger volume of goods. The pres- 
entation in merchandising by mail is 
always uniform and as effective as 
the experience and talents of capa- 
ble mail merchandisers can make it. 

This gives to the sales manager a 
stability of results and an assur- 
ance of steady inquiries which he is 
unable to obtain by any other means. 

Mail methods enable the manufac- 
turer to feature his line regularly 
before the trade, keep his house, 
merchandise, and service before the 
dealer, induce the dealer to use his 
helps and drive for bigger business 
in his line. He is able frequently 
to reach the dealer’s clerks and in- 
struct them in salesmanship, talking 
points, etc. 

And he can complete the triangle 
by operating a mail campaign to 
jobbers and their salesmen at the 
same time, benefiting himself, his 
goodwill, etc., and helping each co- 
operating channel to move more 
goods and make better profits. 


This is the eighth of a series of 
money-making articles specially writ- 
ten for “Forbes” by Homer J. Buckley, 
the man who can show you how to get 
more profit out of a postage stamp. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 


More Facts About Conditions in the Northwest 
(Continued from page 384) 


1920 has placed the population of 
Montana at 547,593. 

The progress of farming in all 
northern Montana is reflected in 
additional growth of all the older 
cities, in new and substantial pub- 
lic buildings and public improve- 
ments, large school houses and bus- 
iness buildings, and in the many 
new towns that have grown up. 

A comparative statement of the 
agricultural yield for 1922 and 1923 
is given in the accompanying table. 
It. will be noted that in every com- 
modity except potatoes there is a 
substantial increase. 

Oats are one of the staple crops 
of Montana and the quality of the 
grain raised is unexcelled. While 
the legal standard is 32 pounds of 
oats to the bushel, Montana oats 
average upwards of 40 pounds and 
frequently 50 pounds to the bushel. 
Montana oats are in demand by 
cereal mills for use in breakfast 
foods. The yield per acre in 1922 
was 32 bushels and in 1923, 34 
bushels. 

Flax is usually the first crop 
planted on new sod, and with three- 
fourths of Montana agricultural 
lands still to be brought under cul- 
tivation, this crop is destined to 
occupy an important place on Mon- 
tana farms for many years to come. 





It is one of the surest crops for 
non-irrigated farms and its mone- 
tary value is high. The yield per 
acre in 1923 was 9 bushels against 
7 bushels in 1922, and the area 
under cultivation increased 25,000 
acres. 

In the eastern part of the state 
corn growing is becoming a per- 
manent part of the crop rotation, 
and on the non-irrigated farms is 
supplanting summer fallowing in 
the alternate years. The experi- 
ence of twenty years has demon- 
strated that certain varieties of 
corn are acclimated to Montana 
conditions. The crop is viewed 
with favor because its moisture re- 
quirements are less than wheat and 
it furnishes fodder in dry years. 

Montana has received wide- 
spread advertising on its potatoes. 
Montana potatoes usually com- 
mand a premium in the Eastern 
markets because they are “good 
eaters” and “fine keepers.” 

Montana has two factories for 
handling sugar beets. One is lo- 
cated at Billings in the Yellowstone 
valley, the other at Missoula in the 
Bitter Root valley. Experience has 
clearly shown that in production 
and quality Montana beets are un- 
surpassed. Yields of over twenty 

(Continued on page 407) 
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Afraid to face the facts? 


Then don’t read this page— 





OST MEN are afraid 
4"4 to face the hard 
facts. They like to go on 
with the easy assumption 
that “things are going to 
break” for them some 
day. 

They hate to be re- 
minded that in ten years 
Business will regard 
them as middle-aged. 

The income which 
marks a man as a success 
at twenty-five or thirty 
marks him as a failure at 
thirty-five or forty. 

When you look about 
you, what are the hard 
facts? 

A majority of the men 
you know are living up 
to every cent they earn. 
Many have mortgaged 
their incomes for luxur- 
ies months ahead. They 
are “getting as much fun 
as they can as they go 
along.” 

Every man is entitled 
to fun as he goes along. 














In ten years you 
will be— 


1. Just about where you are today in 
business; only grayer, more tired, 
with family expenses always just 
a little ahead of the routine sal- 
ary increases. Or— 


2. The head of a department. A very 


useful man—so useful that they 
couldn’t think of doing without 
you, yet lacking the all-round 
knowledge which lifts men be- 
yond departmental positions into 
executive opportunity. Or— 


3. In business for yourself, but not 
doing very well. A very large per- 
centage of the men who embark 
in business fail. They know the 
one department in which they 
have had previous experience— 
sales, accounting, production or 
finance—but are weak in one or 
more of the others. A _ chain 
breaks at its weakest link. Or— 


4. Really successful, either in your 
own business or some other. Able 
to employ and direct department- 
al men because you have a work- 
ing knowledge of their depart- 
ments. Confident, prosperous, ex- 
periencing the satisfaction of suc- 
ceeding while you are still young 
enough to enjoy your success. 

















Only a fool will sacrifice 
all of the present for the 
future. But between the 
folly which refuses to look 
facts in the face, and the folly 
which sacrifices too much, 
there is a sensible middle 
ground. 

The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute appeals to thought- 
ful men on that sensible mid- 
dle ground. 

It demands no sacrifice— 
only a few cents a day and a 
few hours a month. It asks 
no man to take a chance— 


more than 200,000 men have 
tested its training and been 
repaid for it hundreds of 
times over by their increased 
earning power. It asks no 
man to wait for a vague, far- 
off result; the reading you do 
today begins to work for you 
tomorrow. You are conscious 
from the first moment that 
a new strong power is acting 
for your business and finan- 
cial progress. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


You find yourself mas- 
ter of the sound business 
knowledge which is so 
absolutely necessary to 
every man who dares to 
hope for an executive po- 
sition and a large income. 


Decision—the test 


of success 


The difference be- 
tween success and failure 
is frequently a matter of 
decision. Two men read 
about life insurance. One 
acts; one waits until it is 
too late. 

Two men will read this 
page. One will say: “At 
least I will get the facts 
about this training. There 
is no cost or obligation in 
that.” The other will 
mean to act, but will not. 


You have decision 


The coupon will bring 
you a book of facts that 
are intensely interesting. 
Send for it; read it. 


Spend one evening quietly in 
your own home, thinking 
about the next ten years. 
It may be an evening that 
will mean thousands of dol- 
lars to you. 


q ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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964 Astor Place, New York City 
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A Banker Who Measures Up to ‘““Ten-Fifths” Size 


running water; no electric lights; 
no gardens; no sidewalks. Re- 
sult: no self-respect on the part 
of the employees, no pride of home, 
of locality or of their employer. 
In the place of loyalty, hostility 
and suspicion held sway. Drunk- 
enness was common. 

“The management realized very 
quickly that no enduring success 
could be reared upon such a foun- 
dation. They took up the task, 
not only of rebuilding the 


(Continued from page 382) 


men for entertainment purposes. 
They held drill competitions with 
Fire Departments of adjacent 
towns, gave picnics, balls, etc., and 
very soon the Scotia Fire Depart- 
ment had a waiting list of ap- 
plicants for membership. No ap- 
plicant is admitted until his fitness 
as a fire fighter, and otherwise, is 
properly demonstrated. 

“The company built a dancing 


interested. The Men’s Club is run 
by its members, who pay a small 
admission fee and monthly dues. 
The company furnishes the Club 
Building and furniture, water, 
light, heat, newspapers, periodicals, 
magazines, and keeps the building 
in repair, all free of charge. Funds 
derived from admission fees and 
dues are used for amusement and 
social activities. 


pavilion capable of accommodating 





town, but of rehabilitating 





the organization, of im- 
planting self-respect in the 
individual. 

“A bank was started. 
Savings deposits of em- 
ployees grew to about 
$25,000 in six months— and 
then halted there. Several 
weeks of patient investiga- 
tion finally developed the 
reason. The men were 
afraid to let the manage- 
ment know that they could 
save out of their earnings, 
fearing the company would 
reduce wages. A mass 
meeting of employees was 
called. The functions the 
bank was designed to per- 
form in the community 
were carefully explained. 
The men were told that 
ability to save was an index 
to character, and that a 
man who was thrifty and 
saving of his own property 
could be usually entrusted 
with the care of the prop- 
erty of others, that the 
management wanted to 
know the thrifty and sav- 








Robinson Didn’t Follow 
Carnegie’s Advice 


USINESS law has carried me 
into many fields,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “principally because 
when I was called upon to in- 
corporate and organize a concern 
I immediately became interested 
in the purpose of its organization. 
“IT didn’t follow Carnegie’s 
advice to put all my eggs in one 
basket and then watch the basket. 
I have investigated and invested 
in many things and have done 
nothing Napoleonic in any one 
thing. 

“At times I have worked day 
and night; but at other times I 
have taken life rather leisurely. 
I haven’t been a slave to business; 
I have managed somehow to en- 
joy life very well as I have gone 
along.” 


“Attractive modern bungalows 


have been built as homes 
for the men, with hot and 
cold running water, bath- 
rooms, spacious gardens. 
And the housewife does her 
weekly ironing with an 
electric iron which costs 
her nothing for the elec- 
tricity supplied from the 
plant power house. 

“All of these things made 
for the contentment of the 
workers, pride of home and 
of their little town. The 
company could get labor 
when others couldn’t, and 
the standard of the labor 
was raised. 

“Mr. Robinson backed a 
hospital association scheme 
which Penoyer incorpor- 
ated into a non-profit cor- 
poration which belongs to 
the men and is operated by 
a Board of Directors com- 
posed of men selected from 
the organization. 

“Mr. Robinson’s great 
hobby has been the devel- 
opment of the human being 
inindustry. He is opposed 


to all forms of paternalism, 
believing that paternalism 














ing ones in its organization, 

as it would be out of the 

ranks of the thrifty and the other- 
wise fit that men would be selected 
for promotion, thus giving their 
talents greater earning power. 

“In one week savings deposits 
increased to over $70,000 and in- 
side of two years they amounted 
to over $300,000. During the 
World War the employees at 
Scotia—numbering about 1,600— 
purchased out of their savings 
over $500,000 of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps, and to-day 
the savings deposits of these men 
amount to almost $400,000. 

“A Volunteer Fire Department 
was formed. They drilled twice a 
month. Each member was paid 50 
cents per drill and the company 
also paid into the treasury of the 
Fire Department 50 cents per man 
per drill, or about $100 per month, 


which was to be used by the fire-~ 


600, provided a recreation park and 
a baseball diamond, and started a 
men’s club. It built a motion pic- 
ture house seating 600, equipped 
with an electric player-organ. 

“Seven or eight fraternal and 
benevolent societies sprang up, and 
the company furnished, free, a 
building suitable for their meet- 
ings. 

“But the company does not man- 
age any of these recreational 
facilities. Paternalism is entirely 
excluded. A Park Commissioner 
looks after the park and recreation 
grounds; the Fire Department 
runs the dancing pavilion; the 
moving picture house is handled 
by a Committee of Employees, 
selected from the ‘Safety First’ 
organization; the ‘Fraternal Hall’ 
by a committee selected from the 
membership of the organizations 





destroys incentive and robs 
men of independence and 
ambition. 

“Several years ago he and his 
associates worked out and installed 
at Scotia a scheme of Continuous 
Service Compensation, under 
which employees remaining a 
minimum of one year receive a 
percentage on their annual earn- 
ings. This percentage increases 
with each additional year’s con- 
tinuous service up to seven years. 
This plan has greatly reduced the 
labor turnover, has put a value 
upon every man’s job which it did 
not formerly possess, and has 
stimulated loyalty to the company 
and a great interest in its welfare. 

“These are just a few of the hu- 
mane things done by a man whose 
chief aim in life is to increase men’s 
usefulness to one another and to 
the community.” 

(Continued on page 399) 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for Mechanical 


; Rubber Goods. 












Once the wise buyer of belting becomes convinced that rubber 
belting is better value than leather, he comes to rubber belting 
headquarters—the Boston Belting Co. He knows that our expe- 
rience of a century in the manufacture of mechanical rubber 
goods will guide his purchase into the right channels. He 
knows that he will get value and economy—and satisfaction 
backed by a name that is his guarantee of all these. 





The same assurance of value goes with all other Boston Belt- 
ing products—rubber rolls, rubber hose, spiral packing, and 
corrugated matting, the leading products of these specialists in 
the manufacture of commercial rubber goods. Quality materials 
—expert knowledge, based on practical experience—and the 
craftsmanship of the men who produce the work—make Boston 
Belting Company products supreme. 


1828-1923 


A sales engineering department makes this mechanical rub- 
ber service complete. When your next problem arises com- 
municate with the Boston Belting Sales Company. Experts 
will make recommendations based on real knowledge. You will 
benefit accordingly. 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


‘A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214: DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
222 DEVONSHIRE St, BosTON ~1524 So. WesTERN AVE.,CHICAGO. 





SPIRAL PACKING 
RUBBER ROLLS 





CORRUGATED MATTING 





RUBBER BELTING 
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If You Own 
Stocks or Bonds— 


Send to-day for the latest 
Brookmire Bulletin. In it 
are discussed market 
trends, money rates, effect 
of the President’s message 
and other significant cur- 
rent developments. 









This data is of definite value 
in pointing out what action to 
take now in regard to securi- 
ties. 


If your interest is primarily in 
business indicate this when 
sending the coupon and our 
latest Business Bulletin will be 
sent gratis. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me your latest Bulletin S-12 


My interest is primarily in 
Business [ in Securities [1 
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tomorrow’ 3 Sf 
weather toda and lay 
your Plans accords 


ycos 


Stormoguide 


Forecasts the weather 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,wrife 
Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
Z ROCHESTER NY. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a Fycos or Jaytor Thermometer for Every Purpuse 


: everybody busy 
by Keeping 


room lemperature 


\:06, 
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) WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 369) 


demoralized and have not yet beer 
restored to a stable basis; and other 
currencies have also been going from 
bad to worse. Victories of the Labo: 
Party in Britain at the recent elec- 
tion are cited as boding no good for 
international affairs, including com- 
merce. On this side of the Atlan- 
tic, Mexico, from which much had been 
expected this year, been 
plunged into internal hostilities. 

Railroad traffic has begun to fall off, 
and important systems are figuring 
upon a considerable decrease in their 
revenue during coming months, with 
the result that contracts for equipment 
and other materials have been cut down. 
Even more disturbing to railway opera- 
tors is the threatened interference with 
the rate structure by Washington. 

Agricultural conditions have, of 
course, come in for a due share of 
wagging of pessimistic heads. 

The oil industry admittedly has been 
affecting the general business situation. 
Not so long ago rather acute uneasi- 
ness was felt in banking circles lest 
disaster might break out in important 
directions. Without doubt the demoral- 
ization in the vastly important oil in- 
dustry has had a very depressing effect 


Views of 


“We are at present doing a very large 
volume of business,” says F. Edson 
White, president of Armour & Co. “The 
receipts of livestock are very heavy and 
the consumption of meats continues on 
a large scale, due to the general em- 
ployment of labor and comparatively 
cheap price of meats. Conditions in 
the industry are satisfactory and, in my 
the outlook for 1924 is ex- 


has again 


opinion, 
cellent.” 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in reviewing business conditions, 
declared activity had increased from 
month to month during the fiscal year. 
Agricultural producers, in some 
branches at least, had shared the en- 
suing prosperity to a very limited de- 
gree because of the failure of prices for 
their products to hold with general price 
levels. 

“The situation in most branches of 
agriculture,” he continued, “seems to be 
gradually adjusting itself. The partial 
recovery in foreign demand for cotton 
has permitted a higher price for — 
crop of 1923 than for that of 1922, i 
spite of an increase of 14 per cent. in 
acreage and an appreciable increase in 
production. While the prices of hogs 
have been somewhat lower of late, the 
relatively high price of corn, which is 
chiefly fed to livestock, seems to indi- 
cate confidence of cattle and hog 
raisers in the future.” 

If prosperity is to continue, then taxes 


upon securities, including others besides 
oil shares. 

Employment has fallen off here and 
there. In certain industries the de- 
crease has been more than _ seasonal. 
Textile manufacturing has been hard hit 
—more so than is generally known. 
Here we have finished goods selling on 
a substantially lower basis than war- 
ranted by ruling quotations for the raw 
material. The winter months, declare 
those taking a somber view of the out- 
look, are likely to bring further unem- 
ployment. 

Some are asking: “How long can the 
building boom continue, with wages on 
their present absurdly high level?” 

These are perhaps the principal, but 
by no means all, the things harped upon 
by those who have been acting very 
cautiously. 

The picture, however, has another 
side. The next issue of “Forbes” will 
devote special attention to the outlook 
for 1924, and it is planned to devote 
this article to the same subject. 

Meanwhile, with a view to offsetting 
some of the unfavorable impressions the 
foregoing recital may make, I want to 
say very clearly that, in my opinion, 
nearly all basic conditions in business 
and industry and banking, as well as 
in the security markets, are thoroughly 
sound. 


Leaders 


must be reduced along the lines sug- 
gested by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, in the opinion of Lewis Pierson, 
president of the Merchants Association. 

“It is estimated,” says Mr. Pierson, 
that the national income, the combined 
earnings of the entire country, amounts 
to about $58,000,000,000 a year. Out of 
that sum the public is being asked to 
contribute over $7,000,000,000. Out of 
every hundred dollars an American 
earns he must pay $12 to some govern- 
ment official. 

“Thus far the people have been able 
to pay their taxes and to pay the in- 
terest on their government debt without 
damaging their industries and without 
imposing undue hardships upon them- 
selves. But they have no assurance 
that they can continue to do so. 

“Our experience shows,” Mr. Pierson 
added, “that reduction in taxes repre- 
sents, according to the amount of the 
reduction, insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and that the more taxation in- 
creases the greater possibility there is of 
slowing down industry and of throw- 
ing men out of work. 

“The American people commend to 
the attention of the nation’s lawmakers 
the observation of John Stuart Mill that 
‘overtaxation is quite capable of ruin- 
ing the most prosperous community’.” 


The banking position of the United 
States is now so strong that the prob- 
lem of bankers is to direct the available 
credit flow, making it at the same time 
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productive and secure, declared Fred- 
erick W. Gehle, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, in an address. 


“From a banking point of view,” he 
said, “the financial wealth of the coun- 
try is manifested in the strength of its 
credit structure. Bank loans, accord- 
ing to current statements, are above a 
year ago and are higher than at any 
time before, with the exception of 1919 
and 1920, but reserves also are higher 
by a wide margin and, with the excep- 
tion of certain sections of the agricul- 
tural west, the difficulties of the credit 
situation which marked the country’s 
affairs not long ago have been corrected. 


“The banking system is in a strong 
position—so much so that in contrast 
with the pulling-in process of 1920 and 
1921, there is presented a problem of 
how to direct the available credit flow, 
making it at the same time productive 
and secure.” 


A steady upward trend in business 
generally and more stable prosperity 
for the rubber industry particularly 
during the coming year, were predic- 
tions made by Harvey S. Firestone at 
the annual meeting of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The Firestone in- 
creased its sales by units 30 per cent. 
this year over the boom year of 1920, 
its average daily production of 26,000 
tires was 20 per cent. more than in 
1922.. In connection with the increase 
in sales volume Mr. Firestone called at- 
tention to the fact that the tire con- 
sumer was paying 100 per cent. more 
in 1920 than he is to-day. 


Advocates Economic Blockade 


The economic blockade to be used 
against any nation which goes to war 
without first submitting its issues to an 
international tribunal, was described by 
Edward A. Filene, president of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, as one 
of America’s strongest arguments in fa- 
vor of world peace. He said that Amer- 
ica’s immediate contribution to the 
peace of the world ought to be the 
adoption of the late President Hard- 
ing’s proposals for a world court, and 
national legislation authorizing the use 
of the economic blockade. 


A hopeful view of the outlook in 
Canada was taken by Sir Vincent 
Meredith Bart, president of the Bank of 
Montreal, and Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, general manager, in their ad- 
dresses to the shareholders of the bank 
at the annual meeting. 


Sir Vincent said that he considered 
that developments pointed to a con- 
tinuance of the reasonably satisfactory 
conditions, with possibly some further 
revival in trade. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the country could hope for 
substantial or permanent betterment 
until worldwide conditions showed a 
marked improvement, and this was 
likely to take some time. 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor took 
the view that Canada’s economic posi- 
tion will not be satisfactory until the 
country succeeds in balancing public 
revenue and expenditure, including rail- 
ways. Sir Frederick also expressed the 
opinion that Canada cannot progress as 
she would until the cost of living in that 
country and taxation are less than 
across the line in the United States. 
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What Will You Do 
With 1924 ? 


HE NEXT 12 months will witness many changes— 
important changes in fundamental conditions — 
changes that will ultimately effect every business. 


Your progress, businesswise and your profits will depend 
largely upon how you meet these new conditions. 


If you anticipate them accurately and plan accordingly 


they will spell opportunity and 
mis-judge these changes in 
the trend of prices, wages, 
sales possibilities and credit 
conditions, and are caught 
by an unexpected turn the 
loss will wipe out many 
profits. 


That you may have complete 
facts on the situation in 1924 
an organization of specialists 
is busy collecting data from 
every market in the world. 
It is the mission of Babson’s 
Reports on Business to fur- 
nish you throughout the year 
with complete information 
on fundamental business 
conditions that you may an- 
ticipate and profit by the op- 
portunities that will appear 
during the next 12 months. 


orts 


S 


increased profits. If you 


1924- 


Will general business 
boom — or slump? 









Prices—up or down? 


How about wages, sales 
and credit conditions? 










The Babson Barometer Letter 
of January Ist gives you the 
plain facts on the situation and 
contains information that may 
be worth hundreds, possibly 
thousands of dollars to you. 


If you’d like a copy—for refer- 
ence—as you plan for 1924, tear 


out the MEMO now. 


an So SRS Ree wee 
€ ® 
C/ Ueno fer your 
SECRETARY 
Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Babson Park, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me. special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. N35 _—s and 


copy of booklet, ‘Steady BusinessProfits’’, 
giving full details of the Babson Method. 
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Three Books—3 


2 Pages Each 


Suitable for general distribution to large forces of men 


—for executives 


—for employees (office and shop) 


—for salesmen 
—for customers 


TEAMWORK—How to become a TEAMWORKER 


Inspirational talks on the essentials of success. 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE WAGE—How to Attain it 


The viewpoint the employee should take in considering his salary, 


or wages. 


THE MIRRORS OF SELLING STREET 


Caricatures of salesmen you meet 
illustrated in the _ bizarre. 


every day, done in the comic and 


Up-to-the-minute-speed-in-language 


carries you along, humorously, touching on the weak spots of sales- 
men, who should be doing something other than selling. 


PRICES 





You do not have to order only 
one title—you can break up your 
order to include all 3 of these 
books. 


FORBES MAGAZINE—120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Cotton 


Announcing the 
opening ofa 
department for 
execution of or- 
ders for future 
deliveries of 
Cotton. 


John Muir & (Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















The Working 
Dollar 


Are your dollars work- 
ing for full wages? 


This little booklet points 
out the respective merits 
of different investment 
methods and tells you 
how to utilize limited 
funds. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a copy on request. 
Ask for Booklet J 


We specialize in Odd Lot orders 
for any listed securities—small 
purchases receive the same care- 
ful attention as large orders. 


(isHoim & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Widener Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


52 Broadway 
New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Temporary Halt to the Upward Movement—Some 
Facts and Factors of 1923 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 





.- prices have ended 1923 about 
where they started; the record of 
the year shows a short upward move- 
ment in the early spring, followed by a 
long decline and a short upward move- 
ment during the last two months which 
has brought prices back to the levels of 
January, 1923. 

In retrospect, there is found ample 
justification for the speculative swings 
of last year. The early spring upward 
movement was based on hopeful fore- 
casts of the business outlook for the 
year, along with tangible evidence of 
a large freight movemenc and extensive 
business activity. The pillars of the 
economic structure were the large un- 
filled demand for buildings of all kinds, 
the resumption of railroad buying on a 
large scale, full employment of labor 
at high wages, and an abundant supply 
of loanable funds. 

The March boom culminated when 
alarming signs of what promised to be- 
come a widespread “buyers’ strike” 
appeared in the building industry, fol- 
lowing which commodity prices, with 
particularly disconcerting effects in 
products of the farm, began a long- 
drawn-out decline. The reaction in 
stock prices was accelerated by the de- 
velopment of a state of static hostilities 
in the Ruhr and a general feeling of 
apprehension over conditions in Europe. 

As the decline in stock prices went 
further there came to the fore a host 
of prophets of disaster, and their fore- 
casts of the black days that lay ahead 
of American business soon became the 
main factor depressing the market. 
There was sufficient logic in these prog- 
nostications of a collapse in business, 
especially since the spring boom had 
been overdone, to induce many holders 
of speculative securities to liquidate 
them at practically the bottom of the 
downward movement; and leading in- 
terests, naturally, would do nothing to 


bid prices up against this overhanging 
supply. It was not until the end of 
October, therefore, that the slow process 
of reaccumulation of stocks sold in the 
early spring was completed. 

Although the bears of last summer 
have now been definitely discredited, it 
should be stated that, following the 
culmination of the spring boom, neither 
the condition of nor the outlook for 
general business was at any time clearly 
definable as entirely bullish. Though 
the worst has undoubtedly been seen in 
the leather, rubber, and fertilizer in- 
dustries, there has been no pronounced 
improvement in any of them. And the 
sharp break in crude oil prices was an- 
other factor tending to carry astray 
one’s judgment of the composite situa- 
tion. . 

The bears erred first in attaching too 
much importance to depressed conditions 
which, in various industries, were not a 
new development but rather a continua- 
tion of difficult situations largely, if not 
entirely, discounted in 1921. Their sec- 
ond error, which completed their mis- 
judgment, was their underestimation of 
the importance of the sustained demand 
for buildings, the record freight move- 
ment and the large volume of purchas- 
ing of the railroads, the full earnings of 
workers finding expression in directions 
too many to enumerate, and the great 
ease of the monetary situation. 

It remained for the closing months of 
1923 to bring testimony refuting the 
bearish belief that such favorable factors 
would not be prolonged. The building 
boom has taken on new life, freight 
movements have held up and railroads 
have announced that their large appro- 
priation program will be continued 
throughout 1924, employment has re- 
mained practically at the peak, and the 
credit situation has not changed for the 
worse. The rise of the last two months 


(Continued on page 400) 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


ONDITIONS 

in our basic 
industries are al- 
ways undergoing 
changes. A digest 
of current condi- 
tions in several 
important lines is 
given in our Jan- 
uary financial let- 
ter. 


Copies to investors 
upon request 


Mc DONNELL & Co. 


120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 

















Make 1924 an 


Investment Year 


First, for the proper investment 
of holiday funds select a security 
combining safety, large earnings 
and ready salability. These are 
three outstanding features of 


Cities Service Company Pre- 
ferred Stock. 
Second, take advantage of the 


Doherty Partial Payment Plan, 
which offers-an opportunity to 
establish a monthly income by 
setting aside each month a part 
of your earnings for investment 
in Cities Service Preferred Stock. 


Now Yielding Over 8% 


Send for Circular P-16 and 
a copy of “Serving a 
Nation,” telling the story 
of Cities Service Company. 


SECURITIES /Aviiyanest 


Hen oherty 


& ‘omapany 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Branches in Prinelpal Cities 
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A Banker Who Measures Up 
to “Ten-Fifths” Size 
(Continued from page 394) 


A writer in Collier’s Weekly in 
1913, in a description of the regeneration 
of Scotia, made this observation: “I 
walked into Scotia on a Sunday morning 
fourteen years ago, and I could see men 
under the influence of liquor in all direc- 
tions—some of them completely over- 
come by it. I again walked into Scotia 
on a Sunday morning six months ago, 
and I could see well-dressed men with 
respectful countenances, pleasant and 
cheerful, and I afterward learned that 
practically every one had a bank ac- 
count. I could see bright, neatly dressed 
children coming from Sunday school; 
men and women going to church or on 
their way to visit their neighbors.” 

Mr. Robinson still retains his interest 
in this fine enterprise. Apparently, it 
pays to treat workers considerately, for 
it is now the largest redwood company 
operating in America, its production hav- 
ing long since passed 100,000,000 feet a 
year. 


Re-enters the Arena 


After the first few years of this century 
the merger fever died down. Mr. Rob- 
inson consequently found himself less 
tied down to his headquarters in New 
York. In his bachelor days Mr. Robin- 
son lived with another successful man 
who later moved to California and set- 
tled comfortably at Pasadena. In 1906 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson visited him, and 
he was very eager to have them buy the 
adjoining site, a very attractive place. 
Although Mr. Robinson didn’t say “Yes,” 
he shortly afterwards received a wire 
informing him that he had become pro- 
prietor of the place! The Robinsons ac- 
cepted the situation good-naturedly, built 
a new home, and nothing has been able 
to wean them away from Pasadena from 
that day to this. 

“I had no intention of jumping into 
active harness,” Mr. Robinson remarked 
recently in recounting his experiences. 
“Mrs. Robinson and I agreed that the 
time had come for us to take life leisure- 
ly. I wasn’t money-mad; we felt we had 
enough to live on in the quiet way our 
tastes inclined us.” 

But as told at the outset, the California 
climate so invigorated him that he 
couldn’t live a wholly inactive life. In- 
vited to become a director of a local 
bank, he decided that this would be con- 
genial. That first step marked his fall! 

A second, similar invitation was readily 
accepted. Being simply a director, how- 
ever, didn’t satisfy Henry M. Robinson. 
He and a friend, Tod Ford, acquired con- 
trol and—of course—engineered a mer- 
ger. 

Los Angeles was only ten miles away. 
When the First National Bank of Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles, begged him to 
join its board, he couldn’t resist. Bank- 
ing had been one of his very early in- 
terests, in Youngstown, and he discov- 
ered that it had got into his blood. A 
directorship in the Los Angeles Savings 
& Trust followed. It was an easy step 
from this to the board of the Southern 
California Edison Company, headed by 
John B. Miller, with whom Mr. Robinson 
became closely associated. A lumber op- 
portunity presenting itself, the gentle- 
man who had tried to retire again suc- 

(Continued on page 401) 
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Nassau 
ElectricR.R. 


First 
Consolidated 4% Bonds 


. Due 1951 


An important subsidiary 
of the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corpora- 
tion now earning the 
interest on its bonded 
debt nearly 3 times over. 


Price to yield over 8% 


Request circular F. M.-30 


Ww Carnesie Ewen 
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HAT BOND 
to Buy and Why 





A hurried selec- 
tion from a list of 
securities often 
means failure to 
obtain the results 
most desired. 


To help in the ef- 
fective selection 
of securities 
which will best 
suit your plans, 
we suggest an 
early call at our 
offices or an in- 
terview with one 
of our representa- 
tives. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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$100,000 ,000 


In Extra 


DIVIDENDS! 


What Does It 


Mean? 


INCE December 1, over $100,- 

000,000 in extra dividends has 
been disbursed to stockholders. This 
breaks all records. 








Does it foreshadow unusually pros- 
perous conditions in 1924 with even 
larger payments ahead? 

Or, does it merely represent accumu- 
lations from the war period,—used 
now to aid distribution of securities? 
Important new light is shed on this 
question in an analysis especially 
prepared for our clients. A limited 
number of copies are available for 
FREE distribution to others, par- 
ticularly thinking investors. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FJ-5 


American Institute of 
Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 











A Convenient Way 
to Subscribe 


Just fill in and 
mail coupon be- 
low with your 
remittance and 
Forbes Magazine 
will be sent to 
you regularly for 
one year—26 
issues. 


—— —Fill in and mail — — — 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Eaclosed find $4.00 (50c additional for 
Canadian postage and $1.00 additional for 
foreign postage). Send me Forbes Maga- 
zine for one year—26 issues—beginning with 
the next issue. 
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A Strong Copper 


ERRO DE PASCO has for some time 

been the strongest member of the 
copper group. During the dip in the 
copper stocks last fall it stood out be- 
cause of its higher resistance, and at the 
present writing it is nearly 10 points 
above its low of 1923, as compared with 
Utah, up 8 points; Anaconda, up less 
than 5 points; Chile, up 3 points, and 
Inspiration, up 1 point. While the main 
reason for Cerro’s greater relative 
strength lies in its low cost of produc- 
tion due to cheap labor and the high 
gold and silver content of its ore, a 
situation which is quite widely appre- 
ciated in Wall Street, very few persons 
realize how near this property has ap- 
proached to the stage where generous 
dividends may consistently be paid. With 
a fully equipped plant now completed, 
planned to handle most efficiently the 
output of the mines, and built at a cost 
of $15,000,000, every dollar of which 
came out of earnings, Cerro is un- 
doubtedly in shape to give more thought 
to stockholders. In fact, those who are 
well informed would not be surprised if 
the dividend rate were increased to $6 
annually in the first quarter of 1924; 
and it is not altogether improbable that 
an $8 rate will be established before 
1925. 


Studebaker 


Studebaker’s market action encourages 
the belief that this stock has been ac- 
tively accumulated just above par. After 
recovering to above par, following its 
break to below 94, Studebaker has had 
little part in the market’s forward move- 
ment, and it might logically be one of 
those issues to be taken up early in the 
new year while the main body of stocks 
is resting. While the average of 50 
stocks, rails and industrials has recov- 
ered fully one-half of its decline from 
the high of 1923, Studebaker has come 
back over little more than one-third of 
its lost ground. 


Low-Priced Bargain 


A group of speculators, led by a man 
who has a faculty for picking out low- 
priced issues which are ripe for a strong 
come-back, has recently been picking up 
a good-sized line of Cuba Cane Sugar 
common. Their buying has largely ac- 
counted for the last 5 or 6 points of the 
upward movement in this stock, which 
now stands around 16. The remarkable 
recovery of the Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration during the last two fiscal years 
has astonished the statisticians of Wall 
Street. Quite as striking as its financial 
come-back, and more significant as an 
indication of largely increased produc- 
tion, is the growth of what is known as 
its “eastern properties.” In the twelve 
fnonths ended September 30, 1923, the 
eastern mills made 62 per cent. of the 
total crop, as compared with 18 per cent. 
in the corporation’s first year of opera- 
tion. This, in brief, is the record of 
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1921 fiscal year was converted to a small 
profit in the 1922 year, and this was 
followed by an operating profit of fully 


$12,600,000 in the 1923 fiscal period, 
which, with the exception of 1920, is 
the best showing made since organiza- 
tion. The feeling of the speculative 
group mentioned above is that Cuba 
Cane has gotten into its stride and that, 
given a year or two of fair opportunity, 
it will make such gains as will be 
satisfactorily reflected in the common 
stock, despite an accumulation of back 
dividends on the preferred. 


Insiders on Outside? 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe was first favor- 
ably mentioned here last fall when it 
was selling around 33. At this writing 
the stock has just touched 68, and while 
the risk is now more than double what 
it was at the low price, an interesting 
situation is presented for those who read 
the tape accurately and jump quickly. 
Cast Iron Pipe has the American rights 
on a remarkable invention which is 
rapidly revolutionizing the manufacture 
of iron pipe—an arrangement which 
sprays the molten metal through a re- 
volving nozzle inside a cylindrical mold, 
building a stronger pipe with thinner 
walls. The speed with which its earn- 
ings possibilities have grown is _ illus- 
trated by the fact that a few months ago 
profits were estimated to be running at 
the rate of $12 to $14 a share; an esti- 
mate a few weeks later set the rate at 
$20 to $25 a share; while it is now being 
estimated—and it sounds a bit wild— 
that 1924 earnings will run between $40 
and $50 a share. The speculative posi= 
tion is interesting because those in the 
know declare that insiders have lost 
their stock to a speculative clique which 
has been very successfully advancing 
the price. It would seem to be time 
for conservative speculators to take 
profits, because under the circumstances 
abrupt “shakeouts” are not unlikely. 
On the other hand, the competent 
“srasshopper” may take advantage of 
such dips to follow the stock for all 
there is in it. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 398) 
was based on this demonstration of the 
ability of the important sustaining 
factors in business to hold their own. 

After a rally of nearly eight points 
from the low of the year, the market has 
come to rest, as pointed out at the out- 
set, at practically where it started. There 
has been a two-point reaction from the 
top, and the rally has apparently spent 
its force for the time being. 

This is not intended to be an accurate, 
point for point, resume of the stock 
market dealings of 1923, but is rather a 
brief review. from memory, of the out- 
standing influences and movements. In 
the next issue the writer plans to present 
his best guess as to the probable move- 
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A Banker Who Measures Up 
to “Ten-Fifths” Size 


(Continued from page 399) 
cumbed. The oil field likewise proved 
irresistible and, among, other things, he 
became a director of the Union Oil Com- 
pany. The important Title Insurance & 
Trust Company, in Los Angeles, annexed 
him to its board. 

Although thus once again a man of 
many large affairs, Henry M. Robinson 
found that banking still tugged strong- 
est at his heartstrings. Conditions arose 
which called for a strong man to take 
hold, and it was universally recognized 
that the ideal man was Henry M. Rob- 
inson. What followed was natural. On 
accepting the presidency of the First 
National Bank, his mind immediately 
turned to merger possibilities. He be- 
came head of the Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank, now the Pacific-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank, and created 


the First Securities Company. Within , 


two years the reserves of the Robinson 
institutions increased more than one 
hundred and fifty per cent., to above 
$250,000,000. His activities reached out 
to city after city, extending from Fres- 
no to the Mexican border. At one stroke, 
in 1922, he acquired some twenty-four 
banks located in eighteen cities from 
Fresno south. 


Now Heads Three Organizations 


The Robinson institutions now consti- 
tute the strongest, the most powerful 
group in Southern California. Mr. Rob- 
inson personally conceived and actively 
directed all these colossal activities. He 
was and still is the very-much-on-the-job 
president of the three organizations, the 
First National, the Pacific Southwest 
Trust & Savings and the First Securi- 
ties Company. 

“Most bankers are just bankers,” one 
citizen impressed upon me; “but Mr. 
Robinson is both banker and business 
man. We had no one here of quite his 
calibre and experience. He had been 
accustomed to handling huge proposi- 
tions in the East and elsewhere. So 
he wasn’t afraid to launch big things 
here. His legal knowledge enabled him 
to know exactly what he was doing. 
Then, his banking achievements gave 
him tremendous financial resources and 
power. His banks are based right. 
The money from the orange crop in 
January carries the early vegetables of 
the Imperial Valley; they in turn carry 
the peaches ‘and apricots; then the 
raisins of the San Joaquin; and the beans 
and walnuts in their turn—and above all 
else the men that run his banks are 
really allowed to run them. 

Only busy men, it is often said, find 
time to do things. The Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in the Summer of 1917, 
placed Mr. Robinson in charge of all 
community work throughout the United 
States. It was largely through his ef- 
forts that such men as Will Hays ac- 
cepted leadership in this work in In- 
diana, Samuel Insull in Illinois, and C. 
A. Moore in California. Mr. Robinson 
afterwards was drafted as a commis- 
sioner of the United States Shipping 
Board, and became the right-hand man 
of Chairman Hurley. 

After the Armistice, Mr. Robinson 
went to Paris as a member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, representing 


(Continued on page 403) 
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For January Investment: |) 


7% Bonds, Good from 
First to Last 


HE simple merits of safety, a good rate of interest, and 
freedom from care are really the first things you are con- 
cerned about as a prudent investor. You will find these quali- 
ties in Miller Bonds— 
Safety based on a closed first mortgage and on monthly 


payments which provide in advance for interest and 
principal; 
Interest up to 7%—the prevailing rate on first mort- 


gage Southern investments; 
Freedom from care created by ample security and by 


the non-fluctuating price of your bonds. 

These qualities in Miller Bonds are created and con- 
tinually assured by an organization which watches over every 
issue, from the making of the loan to the payment of the last 
bond. Start your investment program for 1924 right, by mail- 
ing the coupon—today—for booklet, “Creating Good Invest- 
ments.” 


Mail this coupon while you think of it. 





G.L.MILLER & G. 


1001 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
1001 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Please send me, without Ln men re the 
booklet ‘‘Creating Good Investments,’”’ and 
circular deseribtng a Miller First Mortgage 


Bond issue paying 7% Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Buffalo Atlanta Memphis 
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No Changes in the Law Affecting 
This Year’s Returns 
ECENT developments in Congress year’s return is the 1921 law as am- 


make it evident that no re- plified and interpreted by amend- io} 
visions will be made affecting ments, Treasury rulings, and court 
the taxes on 1923 income. You have decisions to date. You can get this 
no need, therefore, to wait for last- procedure, complete, detailed, and 
minute changes—the procedure which accurate, in the 
will govern in the preparation of this 

















Eighth Annual Edition of 
MONTGOMERY’S 


Income Tax Procedure—1924. 


Just Published—a complete, reliable tax service 
in one handy volume for $10. [2nd Printing of the Handy“ 
Edition Now Ready 

















HE most widely employed of all income tax 


guides—90,000 copies of its seven successive edi- WweE have prepared this year, 

_ tions have been purchased and used by in- besides our standard desk 
dividuals, corporations, and fiduciaries. Many con- <a . special edition de- 
cerns, year after year, take—and need—no other ae an te chee a 
service. being on thin paper, it is fea- 
, tured by smaller page size, hand- 

New Features Make Its Material the Most pe y= binding, 

Accessible on the Market 

EARS of study have enabled us to work out for. this 1924 oo favorably has this edition 
Y edition a plan of indexing by which the user can turn received that we have had 


made up a second printing, lim- 
ited to 1500 copies. While these 
last, they will be supplied at no 


directly to definite procedure for handling every item of the 
most complicated return. 


The volume embodies all new developments in the application extra cost to those who desire 
ef the 1921 law, including amendments, more than 500 recent them and who accompany their 
Treasury Department rulings, and scores of late court decisions. orders with cash in full—$10. 
Mr. Montgomery interprets this material, analyzes legal diffi- Money back if not satisfied. Ap- 
culties, and explains how to set up the necessary accounts—an Proval orders filled in cloth edi- 
essential service no other tax guide performs. All the informa- tion. 


tion contained in any high-priced perodical service—and more 
—in one 1900-page volume. 


Endorsed by Users 


The manual is now ready for 
Buy Your Copy Now Gistribution. You can pet it The Mackay Companies, New 
in either of two bindings, as specified in the panel to the York, N. Y.: ‘‘I know of no 
right. Send your order now—preference will be given those — Fy ng A 4 a gam 
accompanied by the price—$10. William Nghe B Mey 
The Chatham and Phoenix Na- 
The Ronald Press Company Talia” at Yom 
i e have always n’ able tc 
20 Vesey St. Dept. 751 New York, N. Y. fn 2 oa tion to oo ieee 
hrough this book.’’—C. S. Mit- 


hell, Vice President. 
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JUST ISSUED 


Manual of 
Guaranteed 
Stocks 


Advantages 
obtained from the 
purchase of 
Guaranteed Stocks 


A 60-page comprehensive 
publication giving in conveni- 
ent form a desirable list, their 
par value, dividend rate, date 
of payment, guarantor, in- 
come yield and brief descrip- 
tion, with other vital informa- 
tion of value. 


Also a selection of High 
Grade Railroad Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


Copy B. free upon request 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 











Guaranteed 
Railroad Stocks 


Information and quo- 
tations on request. 


See our special 
list of offerings. 


MINTON & WOLFF 
30 Broad Street New York 




















Business—-or—Profit ? 


Sales or Advertising policies, plans 
and difficulties worked out to point 
of profit. 
Fee basis. 
Confer by appointment, in United 
States or Canada. 

Write for Circular G-6 


Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station, P. O. F a No. 110 
New York, N. 











Ask for this 







TTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


Thomas A.Edison, Inc. 
58 Lakeside Av. Orange, N 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Railroad Guaranteed Stocks That Offer Advantage 
Over Prime Investment Bonds 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


T= origin of railroad guaranteed 
stocks is a rather complex subject, 
but a study of it holds much interest 
for a student of railroad history. The 
names of the railroad companies whose 
stocks are listed in the accompanying 
table are not familiar in the majority of 
cases to present day travelers, yet the 
railroads are among the most important 
in the entire transportation system of 
the country. 

It is natural that railroads were first 
built into the centers of population and 
they were, in nearly all cases, short 
lines, the present great systems being 


999 years and the Pennsylvania guaran- 
tees 10 per cent. dividends on the stock. 

The Morris & Essex Railroad is leased 
in perpetuity to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and comprises the 
greater part of the latter’s line in New 
Jersey including the terminal at Hobo- 
ken, 

The property of the New York & 
Harlem Railroad Company is comprised 
largely of the Grand Central Terminal’s 
site and a steam railway extending from 
New York to Chatham, a distance of 
about 127 miles. This road is used by 
the New York Central and the New 








Railroad Guaranteed Stocks 


Div. Moody 
Stock Guaranteed by Par % Price Yield Rating 
Fort Wayne & Jackson pfd..New York Cen........ $100 5% 103 534 AAA 
Morris & Essex........ eoeeeeDel., Lack. & West.... 50 73% 77 5.03 AAA 
New York & Harlem..... cooltt Wee Cee. ..c0.s 5010 140 3.57 AAA 
New York, Lack. & West....Del., Lack. & West.... 100 5 99 505 AAA 
Ontario & Quebec............ Canadian Pac. ........ 100 6 112 536 AAA 
Oswego & Syracuse..... e++eeDel., Lack. & West... 50 9 87 5.17 AAA 
Pitts., Ft. W. & Chi.......0 SS eer 100 7 140 500 AAA 
Rensselaer & Saratoga....... Del. & Hudson ........ 100 7 116% 600 AAA 
St. Louis Bridge 2nd pfd....Ter. R.R. A. of St. L.. 100 3 54 5.56 AAA 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal....Penn. R. R............ 10 194% 514 AAA 
Utica, Chenango & Sus. Val. -Del., Lack. & West.... 100 6 117% 5.11 AAA 
\.. 03 aE -Del., Lack. & West.. 50 7 69 5.09 AAA 
Minn., St. P. & SS. Marie, 1.1. M., St. P. &S.S. Marie 100 4 63 635 A 
Mobile & SO, GER... ccces .. Southern DG sxsbecnane 100 4 64 625 A 
New London, Nor........... Cen. Vermont ......... 100 9 120 7.50 BAA 
Peoria & Bureau Val......... Cei., BR. L & Pac.... WO 7 113 6.19 BAA 








developed subsequently when there was 
a sufficient population to support them. 
When the trunk lines were established 
later the only available entrance into 
the larger cities was, in many instances, 
already monopolized by an _ existing 
short line. Generally it was impossible, 
or at least not expedient, to buy these 
short lines outright and they were leased 
for a long period of years, the rental 
being comprised of guaranteed dividends 
and interest payments on the stocks 
and bonds. 

Of course, guaranteed stocks have 
other origins and are not all composed 
of the issues of terminal lines. Some- 
times whole systems have been taken 
over under lease and the dividends guar- 
anteed as rental. 

An example of the former instance is 
that found in the case of the United 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany. This line runs from Manhattan 
Transfer to Trenton, and the company 
owns a line from Manhattan Transfer 
to Jersey City, including the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal in the latter City. United 
New Jersey also owns over one-half 
the capital stock of the Philadelphia 
and Trenton Railroad Company, which 
runs from Trenton to Philadelphia. The 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal 
is leased by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and its holdings comprise the main line 
of the Pennsylvania from Philadelphia 
to Jersey City. This lease runs for 


York, New Haven & Hartford as their. 
principal entrance into New York City. 
N. Y. Central leases this property under 
a 401 years’ lease and pays 10 per cent. 
dividends on the stock, the par value of 
which is $50. Some years ago this com- 
pany’s property was valued at about 
$150,000,000, which, if the $12,000,000 of 
bonds were paid off at par, would leave 
an equity of about $690 per share for 
the $10,000,000 of stock. If the leasehold 
rights along the electric street railway 
line in New York City extending from 
the New York Post Office to 138th 
Street, principally through Fourth and 
Madison Avenues, were included the 
equity would probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500. 

The St. Louis Bridge Company offers 
a slightly different example. This is a 
separate corporation which owns a 
bridge across the Mississippi at St. 
Louis. This bridge is leased for a pe- 
riod of 500 years, beginning 1889, by 
the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis at a rental of 6 per cent. on 
the first preferred and 3 per cent. on 
the second preferred stock, interest on 
the bonds, and $2,500 annually for or- 
ganization expenses. The Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis is 
composed of 15 railroad companies hav- 
ing their terminals in St. Louis and in- 
cludes, among the more important lines, 
the C.C.C. & St. L, L. & N., Wabash, 

(Continued on page 408) 
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A Banker Who Measures Up 
to “Ten-Fifths” Size 
(Continued from page 401) 


the Shipping Board. He was selected 
as one of the special Reparation com- 
missioners. Along with Samuel Gom- 
pers he represented American labor at 
the First International Labor Confer- 
ence. As Gompers was in the chair, 
Robinson from the floor carried forward 
the American legal position and pre- 
vented the attempt to set up a super- 
legislature for labor under the Peace 
Conference. His work was so well re- 
ceived that he, a banker—and from open 
shop Los Angeles as well—was asked to 
Atlantic City by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to aid in the presentation 
of the findings of the International Labor 
Conference. He was chairman of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission which set- 
tled the coal strike of 1920 and the 
findings of that commission are basic. 

(Since this story was written it has 
been announced that Mr. Robinson has 
been chosen by the Reparation Board 
as the third American on the Board of 
Experts. He will be named a member 
of the committee to estimate the amount 
of German capital abroad.) 


Aids Co-operative Marketing 


At home, Mr. Robinson’s public-spir- 
ited services have included the duties 
attached to the office of vice-president 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
regarded as perhaps the best school for 
selected students in the West. He is 
also trustee of the Henry Huntington 
Art Gallery and Library, the greatest 
collection of its kind in the world. 

He has given full support and the 
backing of his banks to the development 
of co-operative marketing in Southern 
California; in fact, his has been the 
main guiding hand during the troublous 
times) which overtook the California as 
well as most other co-operatives after 
the collapse of the war boom. He has 
also taken a keen and practical interest 
in marine matters, and is one of those 
who have faith in the possibility of de- 
veloping Los Angeles as one of the 
greatest ports of the Pacific. 

Such is a brief outline of the man 
who declared that there was nothing in 
his career to write about! A man who 
lives up to Wolfe’s analysis: “A suc- 
cessful banker is composed of about one- 
fifth accountant, two-fifths lawyer, 
three-fifths political economist, and four- 
fifths gentleman and scholar, total ten- 
fifths—double size. Any smaller person 
may be a pawnbroker or a promoter, but 
not a banker.” 

Perhaps you will now readily agree, 
that a man who has played an important 
part in the development of national re- 
sources in the East, in the Middle West, 
and in the Far West, who has had vir- 
tually an unbroken record for success- 
fully carrying through constructive 
achievements, who for his services 
abroad has received the decorations of 
three, and the thanks of four, govern- 
ments, who has held the confidence of 
both Republican and Democratic pres- 
idents, who has made a comfortable for- 
tune, and who has, at the.same time, 
made an unusually large number of 
friends and earned the fullest confidence 
of labor, can fairly be regarded as having 
made a well-rounded success of his life. 
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Offerings 


YOUR first consideration in selecting your 
January investments, of course, should be 
safety. In checking over the bonds offered 
you, it will be prudent to make sure of safety 
first, before even thinking of the coupon rate, 
or any other consideration. 


On a basis of safety, Straus Bonds are en- 
titled to your careful consideration. | 


| They are surrounded by all the safeguards | 
| of the STRAUS PLAN, which has protected | 
| our clients from loss for 42 years. | 


And they yield the attractive rate of 6 and 
612%. We suggest that it will be to your ad- 
vantage to call or write for our January in- 
vestment offerings, in denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100. Specify 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 








ADVANCE NOTICE 
Judging from the preliminary draft, 
Thomas Gibson’s Annual Forecast of 

Business, Financial 


and 


Security Market 
Conditions and Prospects 


wilt be a more than usually interesting and im- 
portant document. 


A PROSPECTUS is in preparation 
which you may have for the asking. 


The Gibson & McElroy Services 
53 Park Place Dept. F.B. New York 




















Lovers of biography should not fail to order a copy of 


“Men Who Are Making the West,’’ by B. C. Forbes 
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Large Real Estate Issue 
Features Bond Market 


HE feature of the bond market dur- 

ing the past two weeks was the 
$12,000,000 of 6% per cent. first mort- 
gage real estate bonds issued by S. W. 
Straus & Company against the building 
now being constructed at Michigan 
Avenue and Jackson Boulevard in Chi- 
cago, the title of which is held by the 
Straus Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany. The bonds yield 6% per cent. to 
maturity, the first maturity taking place 
in four years and the last in twenty-six 
years, or 1950. 

Another issue of $15,000,000 was put 
out by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. This issue con- 
sists of First Mortgage Collateral 5 per 
cent. gold bonds, maturing July 1, 1953. 
They were offered at 92% and interest 
to yield over 5% per cent. to maturity. 

Aside from the two issues mentioned 
above, the bond market was rather dull 
and featureless. This condition does 
not seem likely to continue for any great 
length of time in view of the construc- 
tive elements which 1924 promises and 
which should have a beneficial effect 
upon dealings. First and foremost 
must be considered the message of 
President Coolidge to Congress, because 
the policies indicated are recognized as 
sound and should prove beneficial to 
the investment market in general. Sec- 
ondly, interest rates are gradually fall- 
ing, and they will probably continue to 
do so. If that happens bond prices will 
rise as the volume of sales increases. 

The prospects of tax revision will be 
watched with interest by investors, in 
view of the fact that a reduction in sur- 
taxes, or-even the probability of such 
a reduction, will have a decided bearing 
upon the course of security prices in 
the next few months, particularly as re- 
gards incoming-bearing bonds. 

Furthermore, a readjustment of the 
division of through rates between car- 
riers should benefit such roads as those 
ot the Northwest. From all indications 
it would seem that railroad credit is on 
the upward trend as contrasted with the 
downward trend since 1905. The new 
year should see a recognition of this 
improved credit, and consequent im- 
provement in the security of railroad 
bonds. 





Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 379) 


“It Shakespeare and Wagner were 
taken out of my life, I should be poor 
indeed.” 

My present acquaintanceship includes 
a number of so-called captains of in- 
dustry. Not all of these are general 
readers. But a goodly proportion of 
them are—and as between the readers 
and the non-readers there can be no 
question which constitute the more im- 
pressive group as all-round men of 
affairs. Nor can there be any question 
as to their conviction of the significant 
part their love of reading has played in 
their lives. ' 

You do not really need, I would re- 
mind you, to give all your leisure to the 
theatre, the card table, the dance hall, 
athletic sports, or mere aimless idling. 
And do not offer the excuse that when 
evening comes you are “too tired to 
read.” That simply means you do not 
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Broad Views — for the careful investor 


HE far-sighted investor 
keeps the advantage of 
municipal bonds in view. 
They do not yield the high- 
est rates of interest but 
their exemption from the 
Federal Income Tax is an 
important consideration. 
By loaning his money 
through such issues, the in- 
vestor helps to improve 
highways, build schools, de- 


BONDS 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


velop water supplies, and 
bring many other civic bet- 
terments into being. 


Great care marks the se- 
lection of all bonds offered 
by The National City Com- 
pany to the investors of the 
country. A broad list of 
recommended bonds, includ- 
ing municipal issues, avail- 
able for immediate purchase 
will be mailed upon request. 


The National City Company .- 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


ACCEPTANCES 


MUNN 


want to read, for you certainly are not 
too tired to indulge in amusements such 
as those just mentioned. This you will 
recognize if you are candid with your- 
self. 

It is entirely possible for you to make 
money—perhaps a great deal of money 
—while continuing to avoid all reading 
of books. Also, it is possible that advoid- 
ance of reading may be decisive in 
keeping you on the ragged edge of pov- 
erty all your days, barring you from the 
advancement that should be yours. 

And certain it is that if you leave the 
reading of good books wholly out of 
your life, that life will not be lived as 
fully and enjoyably as it was meant to 
be lived. The time will come, moreover, 
when you will realize that something is 
missing—the inner wealth, the wealth of 





the mind and of the spirit, that gives in- 
finitely more satisfaction and content- 
ment than wealth in dollars ever can. 





Stockholders of the Commercial Credit 
Company have been requested to au- 
thorize an increase in the present au- 
thorized common capital stock of 160,- 
000 shares, par value $25, to 480,000 
shares of no par value. - 

Should stockholders approve the plan 
each share of common stock of the 
present par value of $25 will be ex- 
changed by the company for three 
shares of the new no par value common 
stock, and from January 1, 1924, the 
present dividend of 16 per cent. per an- 
num on the common stock, par value 
$25, will be changed to $1.50 per share 
per annum on the new stock. 


Rotary Addressers 
$30 to $75 





As quiet as a 
Noiseless Typewriter 


N ELLIOTT 

ADDRESSING 
MACHINE oper- 
ates with so little 
noise it can be used 
anywhere in any of- 
fice without the 
slightest annoyance 
to anyone. 





































Many a man has bought 
an ELLIOTT for the sole 
purpose of gaining a 
quiet office. Also remem- 

er that noise means 
wear; and that, because 
the ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSING MACHINE 
is noiseless, it doesn’t 
wear out. 


This Advertisement is 
o. 5 of a series ex- 
laining ELLIOTT 
UPERIORITY from 

these 17 viewpoints:— 
1. Visibility 
2. papeuaper Seenelliing 
3. Index Cards 
4. Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 
6. ‘“Makeready’’ 

7. Index Tabs 
8 Weight 

9. Bulk 

10. Speed 

11. Safe 

12. Simplicity 
13. Cleanliness 
14. Flexibility 
15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all of 
above 17 Points. 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 








WZ EKelob belo ae 


147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 











TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters ean 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission 
February 1, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pusuic UTILITIES 
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RODUCTION cost at plants mak- 
ing electric current from coal or oil 


seems to be on the way toward a 60 per 
cent. reduction. A motor with a new 
winding was shown at the recent con- 
vention of the electric people at Omaha, 
and it was considered proved that the 
normal 20 per cent. waste between gen- 
erator and motor could be avoided by 
its use. And now W. L. R. Emmet, a 
consulting engineer with the General 
Electric Company, is credited with the 
development of a mercury boiler which 
saves 50 per cent. of the coal needed for 
making steam, when used as an aux- 
iliary in a steam turbine plant. The 
Hartford Electric Light Co. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has found the system prac- 
ticable and simple. Mercury is heated 
in a separate fire-flue boiler, boils at 
677 degrees Fabrenheit, and the vapors 
drive a separate turbine which drives 
a separate electric generator. From the 
mercury turbine the vapors pass into 
the water boiler and, by their great ex- 
cess of heat above the boiling point of 
water, generate steam for the steam 
turbine. Cooled by this process, the 
mercury vapors condense and return by 
gravity as liquid mercury to the 
mercury boiler. Superheating and feed- 
water heating can be applied to the sys- 
tem in the usual way. There is one sav- 
ing by heating mercury instead of water 
from a hot fire, and another by heating 
water from mercury vapor instead of a 
fire. To prevent the escape of poisonous 
mercury vapor into the atmosphere, all 
joints are welded. While mercury at 
present costs up to $1 a pound, none 
of it is consumed or wasted, and there 
are said to be enough undeveloped mer- 
cury mines in this country to guaran- 
tee a supply for the new use of it. 


More and More Light 


Twenty-five postoffice inspectors have 
been provided with portable foot-candle 
meters, armed with which they will in- 
vestigate the illumination of postoffices, 
to make sure that a minimum general 
illumination of eight foot-candles is 
maintained, furnished from large light- 
ing units rather than by drop lights to 
the individual workers. The amount of 
light that finally reaches each working 
place will also be measured. Work 
efficiency as well as protection of the 
eyesight of employees is the object in 
view. 


At the new lower-gorge plant of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. the largest 
known electric generator has been in- 
stalled to operate in conjunction with a 
70,000 horsepower Morris water wheel 
turbine, also said to be the largest of 
its kind. The generator weighs 600 
tons and was shipped on board of 40 
railway cars from Schenectady by the 
General Electric Co. The rotor is 21 
feet in diameter. 


IN BRIEF 





Preferred and common of the Middle 
West Utilities Co. have been listed on 
the London Stock Exchange, to meet 
an increasing demand from English and 
other European investors. 





Illinois Power & Light Corp. is to 
erect a new steam-electric power station 
at Des Moines, Ia., with an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 200,000 horsepower and to 
cost $16,000,000. The first unit, to be 
started at once, will cost $6,000,000 and 
generate 35,000 horsepower. 





Appalachian Power Co. records gross 
earnings for 12 months, ended October 
21, of $3,417,151, against $2,898,941 for 
the previous period, and net after 
charges $964,469, against $770,474. 





Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. has 
raised its dividend rate from 6 per cent. 
to 7 per cent., taking effect in the quar- 
terly payable January 17. 


Utitlities Abroad 


United Light & Railway Co., a Maine 
corporation, has called a shareholders’ 
meeting to vote on the sale of assets to 
the new United Light & Power Co., 
organized under Maryland laws. The 
acquisition of the Iowa Electric Power 
Co. is at the same time contemplated. 
The assessed valuation of the United 
Light & Railway Co.’s properties on De- 
cember 31, 1922, was $58,756,160, and 
subsequent additions and improvements 
have amounted to $1,696,467. 

Owing to low rates of exchange, for- 
eign public utilities can at present be 
acquired at advantageous prices, while 
the higher prevailing rates for service 
in the foreign countries afford oppor- 
tunities for larger returns on invested 
capital than are obtainable from simi- 
lar enterprises in this country. With 
these facts in view the Electric Bond 
& Share Co., whose common stock is 
owned by the General Electric Co., has 
formed the American & Foreign Power 
Co., Inc., and is marketing its securi- 
ties both here and abroad. The new 
company will take over and operate 
public utility properties in Cuba, Pana- 
ma and Guatemala, which had been 
previously acquired by the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. at a purchase price 
of $13,114,213, and these will yield an 
immediate income. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. has 
for 15 years financed and supervised 
public utilities in the United States, the 
groups under its control including now 
more than 100 companies serving a pop- 
ulation of about 7,200,000 with a total 
invested capital of about $650,000,000, 
and the new American & Foreign Power 
Co., Inc., will enjoy the benefit of the 
same supervision for the properties to 
be acquired, and those turned over. 
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More Facts About Conditions 
in the Northwest 


(Continued from tage 392) 


tons to the acre are raised and the 
average for the entire acreage is high. 

Montana has long been noted as one 
of the leading states in range cattle, 
horse, and sheep production. This in- 
dustry has mainly been handled on large 
ranches on a grazing basis. It will con- 
tinue to be a profitable industry on the 
waste and grazing lands, and the pro- 
duction of winter feed by settlers on the 
great irrigation projects is certain to 
greatly expand and promote this line of 
agricultural activity in the state by 
placing at the command of the stockman 
this supply of feed. It is doubtful if any 
other part of the United States offers 
greater opportunities in this industry. 

The production of livestock in con- 
nection with farming is also certain to 
greatly increase the output of the state. 
Advance in breeding will add greatly 
to the value of livestock also. 

The following comparative table tells 
the story: 

Jan. 1,1921 Jan. 1, 1923 
Dairy cows 156,000 165,000 


Other cattle ....1,080,000 1,235,000 
SWIMe ...000000 160,000 ~° 198,000 
SOED 6 cscreviees 1,973,000 2,315,000 


Experts report that 20 per cent. of 
Montana’s surface is underlain with 
coal, and although mining operations 
have been conducted for quite a num- 
ber of years the immense supply is said 
to have been barely scratched. Accord- 
ing to the United States census of 1920, 
3,211,719 tons of coal having a value 
of $8,591,211 were mined in 1919 and 
gave employment to 3,797 men. 


Lumbering Leads in Idaho 


After prospecting for more than thirty 
years a producing oil well was discov- 
ered in Montana in November, 1919. A 
number of producing wells were struck 
within the next eight months and scores 
of companies have drilled and tested 
out various domes in Montana that ap- 
pear favorable for the discovery of oil. 
The extension into Montana of the 
Wyoming fields that have been steady 
producers for years, the drilling in of 
large gas wells near Havre, Glendive, 
and Baker, and finally the bringing in of 
high grade oil wells on the Cat Creek 
anticline (Fergus and Garfield counties) 
have led petroleum engineers seriously 
to consider Montana as the next big 
oil producing state. The oil is of a 
paraffin base, 47 degrees Baume gravity, 
or about 50 per cent. in gasoline content 
and of high commercial value. 

The northern part of Idaho is sepa- 
rated from the southern portion of the 
state by a high mountain range. There 
is no direct rail communication between 
the two parts of the state, a journey 
from one to the other being necessarily 
by a roundabout route through Montana 
or eastern Washington and Oregon. The 
conditions which prevail in the north- 
ern part are quite similar to those in 
adjoining portions of Montana, except 
that in general the rainfall is greater in 
Idaho because of nearness to the moun- 
tain slopes on the east. 

The northern portion generally is 
heavily timbered and the principal in- 


















A Valuable Tradition 


A private home was altered to 
house the Chemical Bank when 
it opened on Broadway in 1824. 







The “home-like” atmosphere 
thus established prevails today— 
one of the reasons why so many 
new depositors comment on the 
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friendly hospitality they find upon 
entering the Chemical National 


A commercial bank—perform- 
ing every function of a bank. 
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dustry, therefore, is lumbering. In this 
locality the agricultural land is confined 
to the meadows along the streams and 
the “logged-off” areas. The grazing of 
beef cattle and sheep in these forests 
and areas, particularly in the mountain 
meadows, has long been a profitable in- 
dustry. Separate statistics by districts 
are not obtainable, but the following 
comparison for the state as a whole 
shows the extent of the livestock indus- 
try: 


1921 1922 
Dairy cows .... 146,000 162,000 
Other cattle .... 543,000 542,000 
<r 206,000 235,000 
SHEEP <.... <.004e2boeee 2,642,000 


Certain parts of the state are well 
adapted to fruit raising, the principal 
crop being apples. Government reports 
give the following production in bushels 
for the years 1922 and 1923: 


1923 1922 
ADDIE. 6siscssaica 4,627,000 3,900,000 
PORCHES 2.2555. 288,000 244,000 
oo ee esses SD 72,000 


In value, Idaho’s grain, hay, and po- 
tato crop as a whole in 1923 is prac- 





tically the same as in 1922. There is a 
decrease over 1922 in the value of pota- 
toes and hay, but this is more than off- 
set by the increase in both quantity 
and value of the grain crop. Compara- 
tive Government statistics for 1923 and 
1922 are given in the accompanying 
table. 

While Idaho as a whole shows about 
the same agricultural, fruit, and live- 
stock industries in 1923 as compared 
with 1922, it has at least not gone back- 
ward, and because of its diversified ac- 
tivities and natural resources there is 
every indication that the state has a 
bright future before it. The United 
States census of 1910 gives the popula- 
tion of Idaho as 325,594, while the 1920 
census shows 431,826, an increase of 
33 2-3 per cent. 





A compilation of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association discloses 
that average sales by department stores 
in the United States in November were 
nd per cent. greater than in November, 
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Before you buy a 
car, be sure to get 








The 20th Anniversary 
SHOW NUMBER OF 





The National Magazine of Motoring 


Newsstand price. $1.25 


The coupon will bring 
your copy to you for 


only 33c! 


OVER 400 PAGES 
OVER 600 PHOTOGRAPHS 


The most important and interesting 
book in the history of the automobile 


Although the single copy price of this 
wonderful year book is one dollar and a 
quarter, a special offer will bring you a 
copy for only 33c. For the past three 
years there have not been enough copies to 
supply the tremendous demand. 

With hundreds of pictures of the new 
models for 1924; with authoritative articles 
from leading writers discussing the im- 
portant changes in the new cars; with buy- 
er’s specifications that tell you exactly 
what you are getting in the way of equip- 
ment and materials for all models, this one 
issue is known the world over. 

A special rotogravure section will give a 
complete picture of the cars of “twenty 
years ago.” Fully illustrated. A graphic 
story of the development of the automobile 
from the early days will be another feature 
of unusual interest. This book is the out- 
standing publication in the automotive 
world, 


THE COUPON MAKES CERTAIN 
YOU WILL GET THE 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY ISSUE AND ELEVEN 
OTHER BIG INTERESTING COPIES 
AT A MARKED SAVING OVER THE 
SINGLE COPY PRICE. ORDER NOW. 


— RESERVATION COUPON — 
MoToR-F-5, 24 

119 W. 46th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the next twelve issues of MoToR with 
my copy of the 20th Anniversary Show Number. I 


enclose my check for $4.00 or will remit upom receipt 
of your bill. 


SEE dhisisse a diala gialavaihieaineisiaess sine oe.d-disiae ae eaee 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Why Real Estate Mortgage Bonds Have Become an 
Attractive Investment for Women 


By R. D. 


.  smanoe purchasing mortgages for 
investment purposes—what do 
they know about mortgages? The ques- 
tion was answered by a _ prominent 
mortgage banker whom the writer 
chanced to meet a few days ago. 

The fact that women are becoming 
investors, and large ones at that, in the 
real estate mortgage field may not be 
news to many of us, but it is indicative 
of changing conditions in the invest- 
ment field. No longer are men con- 
sidered the only logical prospects when 
new investment offerings are put on the 
market; no longer are women sus- 
ceptible to the wiles of the promoter 
with his “wealth untold” and blue sky 
securities; no longer do women with 
money invest it blindly. For, thanks to 
the many editorials of an educational 
nature and other publicity intended to 
disclose the methods of the so-called 
stock promotions, the woman investor 
of to-day is often able and capable of 
investing surplus funds intelligently. 

Extensive advertising campaigns 
which many of the prominent mortgage 
dealers have been carrying on during 
the past two or three years have also 
been a contributing cause to the in- 
crease in the number of mortgage 
bonds sold to women investors. Women, 
being quick to catch the idea of safety, 
are not losing sight of the fact that the 
yield of a bond often determines the 
line of demarkation between an invest- 
ment bond and a_ speculative one. 
Therefore, when making a commitment 
they ask themselves first of all if the 
principle is safe. Is the rate of in- 
terest reasonable for the class of se- 
curities to be purchased, and can it be 
regarded as reasonably stable? Where 
can we, they ask themselves, obtain 
securities where the principal and in- 
terest will be reasonably secure? Many 
of them have concluded to their own 
satisfaction that Government securities 
and certain well secured real estate 
mortgage bonds afford such an invest- 
ment. In purchasing such securities 
they realize that they are sacrificing a 
certain amount of income and, espe- 
cially in the case of mortgage bonds, 
convenience, in order to secure safety. 
In spite of this, however, a survey of 
mortgage investments held by insurance 
companies shows that the rate of re- 
turn averages around 6.1 per cent. 

A few mortgage bankers have issued 
booklets explaining how clients may 
systematize their savings through. the 
use of a budget. One company even 
goes so far as to make out a budget, 
should the client so desire. Many peo- 
ple, so guided, have found that, by plan- 
ning their expenditures carefully and 
using good judgment in their selection 
of investments, their income has in- 
creased much more rapidly than would 
otherwise have been the case. They 
are now firm believers in the benefits to 
be obtained by the use of a budget in 
the control of expenses. 

Possibly one of the best results of 
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the budgeting of expenses is that wild- 
cat speculations have no place in the 
investment program. One does not have 
to depend upon a budget, however, to 
steer clear of securities that are not ac- 
corded an investment rating. Complete 
information regarding most securities 
and the companies issuing them can be 
obtained from various sources, the pros- 
pective purchaser’s own bank being the 
most likely one. If the bank does not 
have the required information it can 
ascertain a competent source. 

Any one wishing to do so—and every 
person contemplating an investment 
purchase should—can inquire about the 
equity behind the stocks or bonds in 
which it is intended to make a com- 
mitment. Also whether or not earnings 
are sufficient to cover carrying charges, 
these to include interest on the bonds 
or dividends on the stocks. If these 
questions and such others as_ regard 
the responsibility and integrity of the 
management are answered to the satis- 
faction of the prospective investor, there 
should be no regrets. It should be re- 
membered that the above applies to 
mortgage companies as well as to any 
other securities which one may have in 
mind. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 402) 


Missouri Pacific, B. & O., St. Louis & 
San Francisco, Rock Island, Chicago & 
Alton, C. B. & Q., M. K. & T., Southern 
Railway, Illinois Central, and St. Louis 
Southwestern ; 

To default on payment of the guar- 
anteed dividends would automatically 
cancel the lease, and it can be seen from 
the foregoing example that to do so 
would mean practically the disintegra- 
tion of some of the largest railroad sys- 
tems. Therefore, dividends on railroad 
guaranteed stocks are about as safe as 
on any form of investment that can be 
conceived. 

Aside from the high degree of security 
found in railroad guaranteed stocks, 
there is another point of particular in- 
terest to the investor. It can be seen 
from the table that the majority of 
these stocks are given an AAA rating by 
Moody, while railroad bonds entitled to 
the same rating sell on a substantially 
lower yield basis. Not only is the mar- 
ket price lower for the stocks than for 
equal grade bonds, but the dividends on 
guaranteed stocks are usually free from 
the normal Federal income tax, while 
bond interest is rarely free from more 
than 2 per cent. of this, and often is 
wholly taxable. The normal income tax 
on the first $4,000 of taxable income is 4 
per cent. and on any additional income 
the tax is 8 per cent. for individuals. 
On a bond yielding 5 per cent. the nor- 
mal tax of 4 per cent. reduces the re- 
turn to around 4.80 per cent., and the 
normal tax of 8 per cent. reduces the 
yield to around 4.60 per cent. 
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Two Important Problems of 
the Public Utilities 


(Continued from page 390) 


power company that earns its bond 
interest iess than one and_ three- 
quarters times. The partner who has 
bought preferred stock expects his divi- 
dends earned from one and one-half to 
two times over. To keep this balance, a 
certain proportion of all new money 
must necessarily be provided by com- 
mon stock. The finuncial strength of 
the investment companies enables them 
to continue to supply this money for the 
common stock. Operating companies 
could possibly for a time finance with 
bonds and preferred stock, but not in- 
definitely, because the margin between 
preferred dividends and earnings would 
be getting less and less as the propor- 
tionate equity in common stock became 
less, until their preferred stock would 
no longer be attractive to the investor. 

It is necessary that some one interest 
stand behind the financing of these oper- 
ating companies, and what better inte1- 
est could there be than the investment 
companies who in their turn are owned 
by the public and in many cases to some 
extent by the very public that some of 
their operating companies serve. In 
order to be successful these investment 
companies must establish a high credit 
rating, not only with banks and in- 
vestment houses, but with investors 
themselves. They must establish a high 
reputation for common honesty and for 
managerial and engineering skill. For 
their money they are entitled to a fair 
wage of capital; for their managerial 
and engineering skill, the fair wages of 
skilled professionals. And their interest 
and the public’s are identical in making 
the credit standing of their operating 
companies so strong that they can be 
financed just as far as possible by the 
sale of their securities to the public. 

In the last analysis the interest in the 
utility business of the investor, the 
operator, the public, and the regulatory 
bodies is a common interest. 

The development we have seen in the 
electric light and power business is 
great; but, with the proper co-operative 
treatment of the problems of the indus- 
try, the developments of the past will 
be small as compared with those of the 
future. The public interest in the de- 
velopment of the utilities should be so 
safeguarded that there can be no pos- 
sible question as to their ability to so 
develop that they can at all times sup- 
ply the demands made upon them by the 
public, whose business and social life is 
becoming more and more. dependent 
upon the services of the utilities. 





Bond Notes 


The New Amsterdam Gas Company, 
a subsidiary of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, is offering a limited amount 
of First Consolidated 5s, due January 
1, 1948, to sell at 85 and interest, the 
yield being 5.88 per cent. direct, or 6.20 
per cent. if held to maturity. Under 
the plan of absorption of subsidiary 
companies which the Consolidated Gas 
has outlined, the New Amsterdam 
should be “next in line” to be merged 
within the coming year. Under this plan 
all bonds of the New Amsterdam would 
be assumed by the Consolidated. 
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Shown Thousands 


How to Get 


Larger Profits with Absolute Safety 


OR 39 years this Guide 

has stood between thou- 
sands of investors and loss 
—assuring them a _ good 
profit and the absolute safe- 
ty of their principal. For 
39 years it has proved the 
standards by which this 
company has bought and 
sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of investments with- 
out loss to any investor. 


“How to Select Bonds” gives 
eight simple tests which when 
properly applied furnish an ab- 
solute index to the safety of any 
investment. This bock tells sim- 
ply, clearly, the basic principles 
which influence all investments. 


It classifies all types of invest- 
ments so that any person can 
quickly grasp the important dif- 
ference between them, and judge 
their worth. It tells you how 
you can select the investment 
best suited to your needs, and 
how you may protect your prin- 
cipal against loss or mismanage- 
ment. 


You cannot afford to make a 
single investment without hav- 
ing this book with its eight acid 
tests. We will gladly send vou, 
without obligation of any kind 
“How to Select Bonds.” Ask or 
write for your copy of this in- 
valuable booklet. We also will 
send you descriptions of some 
exceptionally desirable Forman 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Gold Bonds, now yielding 6% to 
7%. No obligation. 
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| An Income of 
$600 Per Year 


can be yours through the sys- 
tematic investment of only $20 
a month over a period of 
twenty years. 
Our Partial 
Payment Plan 
makes the ac- 
cumulation of 
an income- 
yielding in- 
vestment of 
$10,000 practi- 
cal and conve- 
nient for you, 
We offer un- 
der this plan 
only high- 
grade, steady- 
income secu- 
rities such as 
the issues of 
the big Middle 
= Utilities Company and its sub- 
s' 


Let us send you our new booklet— 
“A Sound Method 
of Building Capital” 


which explains this attractive plan— 
ask for Pamphlet C21. 
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Available now, general 
manufacturing 


EXECUTIVE 


Young — Honest — Capable — 
Energetic. College technical 
education, unusually broad prac- 
tical experience. Suitable as 
assistant to President, or Gen- 
eral Manager of large corpora- 
tion; also as Manager or 
banker’s representative in the 
average or medium sized com- 
pany. Correspondence invited. 


ADDRESS 
BOX 504 
Care “Forbes Magazine” 




















Manuscript Writers Wanted 
Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES for Ad- 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete. 


Poeketbooks, Key Cases, Letter Cases, 
Memo Cases, Bill-foids, Wallets, ete. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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DIGEST 


American Cotton Oil Co.—Is being 
sued by Littauer Oil Co. to recover 
$200,000 for alleged breach of contract, 
overcharges and commissions due. 

American Radiator Co.—Having re- 
cently constructed a $250,000 plant in 
St. Paul, now announces that another 
plant of the same size will be erected to 
care for the northwestern business. 

American Water Works & Electric Co. 
—Stockholders meeting for a vote on 
the proposed increase in authorized first 
preferred stock from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 was postponed to the first week 
in January, 1924. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.—Increased opera- 
tions, resulting in a total employment of 
11,500. Only 2,500 operatives are now 
said to be unemployed. 

Armour & Co.—Purchased the New 
York soap plant of the B. T. Babbitt Co., 
thereby bettering facilities for eastern 
and foreign distribution. 

Blyn Shoes, Inc.—Declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on 
the common, payable Jan. 31 to stock 
of record Jan. 15. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
A resolution was introduced in Congress 
by Representative La Guardia of New 
York, calling for an investigation of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit receivership. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Denied re- 
ports to the effect that it had purchased 
the Virginian Ry. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. Co.— 
Declared a dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the common, contrasted with 2% per 
cent. semi-annually previously paid. The 
reduction, it was said, was made because 
of the general depression in the North- 
west. 

Childs Co.—Stockholders approved the 
proposed change in the authorized com- 
mon stock from 40,000 shares, $100 par, 
to 750,000, no par; the exchange of out- 
standing stock in the ratio of 5 new for 
one old and the sale of 30,000 additional 
shares. 

Cities Service Co.—Sperling & Co., 
London bankers, filed a suit in Federal 
District Court against H. L. Doherty & 
Co., demanding an accounting of profits 
accruing to them under an agreement of 
1911, whereby the London banking house 
agreed to finance the formation of va- 
rious public utility holding corporations 
and share equally in the profits. The 
London firm claims that it has advanced 
since that time more than $12,850,000 to 
the Doherty firm. Mr. Doherty denies 
the liability. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—Passed the 
annual dividend on the common. The 
last previous payment was 3 per cent. on 
Dec. 30, 1922. A decline in volume of 
business moved, below normal, and ex- 
cessive flood losses were given as the 
reasons for this action. 

Cosden & Co. (Del.) — An official 
stated there was no truth in the report 
that Prairie Oil & Gas Co. would take 
over Cosden’s producing properties. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
sumed dividend payments on common 
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by declaration of $1 per share, payable 
Jan. 21, to stock of record Jan. 10. 

General Electric Co.—The Ohio lamp 
division plant at Warren, orders for the 
closing of which were given several 
months ago, will remain open indefi- 
nitely. 

General Motors Corp.—During 1923 
approximately doubled its car manufac- 
turing capacity and enters 1924 with a 
productive capacity of around 1,500,000 
vehicles, compared with 750,000 at the 
end of 1922. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Started 
in earnest to promote rubber block pav- 
ing through the experiment with that 
type of paving about to be laid on one 
of the heaviest traffic streets in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—Directors au- 
thorized the issuance of 342,678 addi- 
tional shares of common stock, to be 
offered to common stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 24, 1923, at $12.50 a share, in 
the ratio of 3 new shares for every 5 
shares held, such privilege expiring on 
Jan. 10. It is the intention of directors 
to retire the entire outstanding issue of 
preferred stock which has a par value 
of $509.000. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Placed an order for 100 new steel motor 
cars with American Car & Foundry Car. 
The cars are to cost about $30,000 
apiece, making the total expenditure 
$3,000,000. To finance part of this pro- 
gram company will issue $2,250,000 in 
6% per cent. equipment trust certificates 
under the Philadelphia plan. The bal- 
ance will be paid by the trustee out of 
advance rentals payable by the I. R._T. 

International Shoe Co.—Net sales in 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1923, were ap- 
proximately $109,925,000, an increase of 
13 per cent. over 1922. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of $1 on the common, in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales amounted to 
$68,771,272 in first 11 months of 1923, 
against $54,676,250 in first 11 months of 
1922. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1923 were $28,043,142; same 
period 1922, $25,170,337. 

Lehigh Valley R. R.—Applied to I. C. 
C. for permission to acquire control by 
lease and by stock ownership of the 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill 
Railroad Co. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in first 
11 months of 1923 totaled $17,788,871, 
compared with $14,155,309 in same pe- 
riod of 1922. 

Miami Copper Co.—November output 
totaled 5,883,000 pounds of copper, com- 
pared with 5,590,000 in October, 1923, 
and 5,636,000 in November, 1922. 

New York Central R. R.—Total cost 
of the equipment for the electrification 
of all company’s tracks in Greater New 
York was estimated at $20,675,000 by 
Edwin B. Katte, chief electrical engi- 
neer of the road. 
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Parke, Davis & Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of $1.50 a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1923 totaled $53,714,297; same 
period 1922, $42,738,667. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Presi- 
dent M. E. Forbes denied rumors to the 
effect that the company would discon- 
tinue truck production. There is a 
great demand for trucks at the present 
time, he declared, and extensive plans 
are under way to substantially increase 
the truck production and truck service. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received an 
order for 1,750 box cars from the Wa- 
bash Railway Co. 

Spicer Manufacturing Co.—Plants at 
Plainfield, N. J., and Pottstown, Pa., are 
reported operating capacity. Earnings 
for 1923 are expected to equal between 
$3.50 and $4 a share on the common, 
compared with 96 cents a share in 1922. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Working at capacity. 

Superior Steel Corp.—Shareholders au- 
thorized sale of 40,000 of the unissued 
common shares to a syndicate at $30, 
the proceeds, with other financing, to be 
used to retire, on Feb. 15, 1924, the 32,- 
500 preferred shares outstanding, at $115 
and accrued dividends. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Was 
awarded $64,800 by the Mixed Claims 
Commission for losses sustained in war. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 1 per cent. (10 cents) in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. (15 cents) both 
payable Jan. 15, to stock of record Jan. 2. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Is increas- 
ing its steel-making capacity by the 
addition of an 85-ton open hearth fur- 
nace. This will give Republic a total 
of 15 open hearths. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—The 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co, a 
subsidiary, is planning to erect 30 to 40 
more 80,000 bbl. tanks on its farm at 
Clayton, near Glenrock, Wyo., in addi- 
tion to the 150 tanks now nearing com- 
pletion. 

United Fruit Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of $2 in addition to the regu- 
larly quarterly dividend of $2 and also 
declared four quarterly dividends of $2.50 
for 1924, increasing the annual rate from 
$8 to $10. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co.— 
Vice Chancellor Backes at Newark con- 
tinued until January 8, 1924, the order 
enjoining the proposed payment of % 
per cent. dividend on the preferred and 
common stocks. Petition to strike out 
both bills of complaint will be argued 
on that date. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled tonnage on 
Nov. 30, 1923, amounted to 4,368,584 tons 
against 4,672,825 on Oct. 31, a decrease 
of 304,241 tons. 

Vivaudou (V.), Inc.—Ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to discontin- 
ue certain methods of fixing and main- 
taining resale prices. 

Westinghouse Airbrake Co.—Increased 
the quarterly dividend payment to $1.50, 
or 10 cents more than paid previously. 

Willys-Overland Co.—November out- 
put was 17,000 cars, while actual sales 
were 15,000. Production for 1923 was 
estimated at 205,000, the largest output 
in company’s history. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Reports sales 
of $160,809,417 for the first 11 months of 
1923; same period of 1922, $139,849,418. 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 





Steam Power Plant in the Heart of the Coal Fields at Pocket, Virginia. 
One of the Middle West Electric Generating Stations. 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 


No. 4 of a Series. 


We have described the plan of the Middle West Utilities 
Company—a plan that has been successful—to provide 
for compact groups of smaller cities and towns, im- 
proved service from efficiently operated and advanta- 
geously located central stations of large size. 


As to the success of the plan, the following facts are 
illuminating: 


The Middle West Utilities Company controls 22 operating com- 
panies, which, on August 31, 1923, provided utility services 
directly to more than 1,800,000 people in 695 cities and towns in 
15 states. Through sale of services at wholesale, it sold its 
products indirectly in 232 additional communities, or a total of 
927 cities and towns, and through wholesaling of energy to 
other electrical utilities, reached many others. 


Ten years ago, the gross income of the operating companies 
was $3,680,676. In 1922 gross income was $29,870,701 and it is 
increasing at the rate of about 20 per cent a year. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 
The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first 


ten months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 22.9 
per cent. over the corresponding months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary 
earnings for the first ten months of 1923 was 30 per cent. greater 
than for the same months of the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospective stock- 
holders is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 
1922, especially as they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year. 


Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times over; 
Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have an investment of 
175 million dollars in physical properties which supply utility necessities 
in 15 of the Nation’s 48 states. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 7” W.,ADAMS ST. 
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If we offered you 147 magazines a 
month on selling, advertising, man- 
agement and other important business 
subjects for a total yearly subscrip- 
tion of $3.00, you would doubtless 
be delighted with the bargain. 


But we do better! You couldn’t read 
147 magazines a month. So we pick 
the articles of most value from each 
of them, boil them down, supplement 
them with valuable original data, and 
mail you the lot in LEFAX—a 96- 
page, monthly, pocket-size magazine 
of useful business facts concentrated. 


The pages in LEFAX (Leaf + 
Facts) are punched, classified and 
cleverly arranged so that they can 
be removed for easy filing. The 
result is that you buy for $3.00 a 
year the essence of all the leading 
business journals, supplemented by 
invaluable charts and statistics ready 
for quick and easy reference. A file 
of LEFAX business articles becomes 
a permanent reference cyclopedia. 


Many thousands fo business men 
feel that they cannot get along with- 
out LEFAX Magazine. To them it 
is one of their indispensable aids. 
It can and will help you. 


You need not send any money. 
Clip this ad to your business card or 
letterhead, and we will enter your 
subscription for a year and bill you 
with the understanding that if the 
first copy does not come up to your 
expectations you can cancel your 
subscription and you will owe us 
nothing. 


LEFAX, Inc. 


141 South 9th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Y EARS ago Beresford, British Lord, 
reported to his home papers that 
the gait of American electric cabs on 
rough streets reminded him of a 
camel’s trot. The motion was wavy in 
three directions. Those cabs were shod 
with what to-day would be called bal- 
loon tires, considering the dimensions. 
But the tread was smooth, tire design 
and quality 23 years behind 1923, and 
replacements were difficult. They died 
out, but perhaps because electric cabs 
did. Tire questions have always been 
beyond engineering and subject only to 
test and popular referendum. When 
nubby tires were coming in, and had not 
won yet, one manufacturer who did not 
believe in them persisted in advertising: 
Pneu sculpté et femme fardée ne sont pas 
de grande durée, and managed to hurt 
his business. Though engineers ap- 
plauded, he was wrong on both points. 
Engineering with rubber, canvas and 
Akron clay, and perhaps with streets 
and roads, seems to call for a sixth 
sense which is not recognized in Kent. 


Contrasted Opinions 


Now that balloon tires are back, and 
a few electric cabs, too, ‘though the 
twain is divorced, engineers differ again, 
and it is safest to leave it to Time to 
judge. Meanwhile some of the most 
decided opinions can be quoted. 

“With a carefully balanced chassis and 
gentle springs, balloon tires with low- 
pressure air offer comfort beyond de- 
scription. They permit sanely swift 
speed on all roads and give an almost 
unbelievable certainty of driving control, 
obeying the driver’s touch instantly 
when other tires hesitate. At normal 
speeds they can be steered out of ruts, 
through loose gravel, off pavements and 
back on, across car tracks nearly 
parallel with the wheels—all without 
tendency to skid. Quick, positive, skid- 
free braking is assured by balloon tires, 
oversize rear-wheel brakes and emer- 
gency foot control.” This is strong 
talk only slightly condensed. 


Truck drivers consulted in New York 
City streets are practically unanimous 
in saying that they like balloon tires 
on the front wheels very much and care 
nothing about them on the rear wheels 
of their cars. 


A tire expert writes, in part: “There 
is still considerable difference of opinion 
among tire manufacturers and automo- 
bile manufacturers as to just what 
diameter for these larger tires will 
prove most generally satisfactory. Most 
of the balloon tires which have been 
tested up to date have been built for 20- 
inch diameter wheels. . . . Practically 
all cars now in operation have wheels 
either 23 or 24 inches in diameter, 
which means it would be necessary for 
car owners to purchase new wheels and 
rims before they could use either of the 
sizes of balloon tires now under dis- 
cussion.” 
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“More of us feel the lack of a car 
than feel the burden of the car we have,” 
writes one sad biped ungrammatically 
in a New York daily. 





In favor of concrete-surfaced roads, 
it is now mentioned prominently that 
they can be built with low crown and 
obviate skidding, thereby preventing 
many accidents. 





The Automobile Club of America, in 
New York City, has bought a new club- 
house and arranged for distributing its 
garage facilities to a number of loca- 
tions convenient to its members. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has aban- 
doned two daily freight trains between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., and 
contracted .with a motor truck corpora- 
tion to handle this traffic, at the rail- 
way rates, for the shippers. 





Czechoslovakia is developing airplane 
engines for its army, Consul Winans 
reports to the Department of State. The 
types made under licenses are Hiero, B. 
M. W., Hispano-Suiza of 300 horse- 
power and Blesk, the latter resembling 
the 100 horsepower Mercedes. The lat- 
est type, said to be for training and 
sporting purposes, is developed under 
government specifications and is an air- 
cooled radial engine with 5 cylinders, 
of bore and stroke 105 by 120 milli- 
meters, intended for 1,400 revolutions 
per minute. It weighs 94 kilograms, 
develops an average of 59.96 brake 
horsepower, a maximum of 61.42, con- 
sumes 234.3 grams per horsepower-hour 
in a 100-hour test and 11.26 grams of 
lubricating oil. It is a guess that this 
engine is mainly intended for airplanes 
carrying poison gas bombs in the “next 
war.” 


Big Bullish Factor 


The strongest economic argument for 
automobiles, in a national sense, is ad- 
vanced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. By a canvass of farmers it has 
ascertained that the available crop area 
has been nearly tripled because the 
average haul of produce to market has 
been extended from 6.9 miles to 17.8 
miles by means of motor trucks and 
tractors, with some saving in the cost 
added for the longer haul. As this gain 
is not materialized everywhere, for 
want of trucks and tractors, manufac- 
turers and salesmen as well as high- 
way builders, have an excellent chance 
for new business by spreading all the 
data on the subject that they can get, 
though farm labor and capital are, of 
course, also factors. The facts and the 
argument are counterparts of the best 
reasons for motor cars in business, and 
coupled with these practically defeat all 
pessimistic predictions about future 
business in motor vehicles for those who 
have the right goods to offer But the 
competition? Keen, no doubt.—M. C. K. 
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Labor and Wages 
SLIGHT decrease in employment 


A during November, due principally 
to temporary curtailment of employ- 
ment in practically all large railroad 
centers, and suspension for a_ short 
period of activities in the iron and steel 
industry, is reported by the Federal 
Employment Service. Twenty-six of 
the sixty-five larger cities reporting 
showed increases during the month. A 
slight lull in the activities of machine 
shops and foundries created a surplus 
of semi-skilled workers in these lines, 
but the demand for unskilled labor is 
still greater than the supply. In New 
York City conditions were more favor- 
able, the report stating that the higher 
rate of industrial activity revealed dur- 
ing the last two months was maintained 
in November, and with but few excep- 
tions the trend in employment was up- 
ward. 

Several important New England cot- 
ton mills, employing altogether about 
7,000 operatives, shut down from De- 
cember 22 to January 7. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was primarily responsible for the pres- 
ent restrictive immigration law and or- 
ganized labor stands solidly behind the 
law. Hugh Frayne, New York represen- 
tative of the A. F. L., declared before 
the National Immigration Conference 
arranged by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

An appeal to all organizations of la- 
bor for funds to help the German trade 
union movement maintain itself as the 
“defender of democracy against the 
terrific onslaughts of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda” was made by President Gomp- 
ers of the A. F. of L. 

The Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of New York decided to 
maintain through 1924 the same wage 
scale and bonus paid building trades 
unionists throughout 1923. 

A new banking institution, to be 
known as the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Co-operative Trust Com- 
pany opened its doors in New York 
City. This bank will offer every bank- 
ing service to small depositors and will 
be housed in its own building. 

Compositors employed in the book 
and job printing trade to the number 
of 6.500, and who are members of 
Typographical Union No. 6, receive an 
increase of $3 a week in a decision 
handed down by Judge Alfred J. Tal- 
ley, arbitrator. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., during 1924, 
will turn over a minimum of 7 per 
cent. of its annual profits to employees, 
against 5 per cent., which has been 
turned over since 1916. All employees 
with the company one year or more 
participate in the profit-sharing system 
by depositing 5 per cent. of their an- 
nual salaries to the fund, to which is 
added the contribution of the company. 

A blanket life insurance policy, esti- 
mated by representatives of the South- 
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ern Pacific Company to total between 
$1,250,000,000 and $1,300,000,000, went 
into effect on that system on January 
1. More than 90,000 employees are in- 
sured under the plan. 
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GRADUAL reduction in shop forces 

that will extend to practically every 
railroad in the United States is now 
under way. This move, it is said, will 
be followed, in turn, by the almost en- 
tire elimination of overtime work in 
most of the shops throughout the coun- 
Both are the result, railroad ex- 
ecutives declare, of the large sums ex- 
pended by the railroads during the past 
year in bringing their equipment up to 
the best condition it has been in since 
1916. The action will result in a ma- 
terial saving in operating expenses and 
marks the complete recovery of the rail- 
roads from the shopmen’s strike of 
1922. After the strike the rolling stock 
on most of the roads fell into disrepair 
and large expenditures were necessary 
to put it back in condition. 

Railroad car loadings are on the in- 
crease again, after several weeks of de- 
crease. The total for the week ended 
December 8 was 913,774 cars, or 78,478 
more than in the previous week and 
4,600 more than in the corresponding 
week of 1922. 

It is gratifying to note that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has re- 
versed its decision of last June for- 
bidding the Virginian Railway to lay 
a spur to reach the mines of the Poca- 
hontas Coal Company because there 
were already more mines than could 
be supplied with cars. It is generally 
felt that the commission went too far 
in the way of regulation when it took 
this action regarding the supply of coal. 








Shipping and Trade 














XPORTS from the United States 
during November were valued at 
$404,000,000, compared with imports for 
the same period of $292,000,000, leaving 
a balance of international trade fa- 
vorable to this country of $112,000,000. 
On the basis of figures for 11 months, 
the total exports for 1923 are estimated 
at $4,085,000,000, compared with the 
actual figures for 1922 of $3,831,000,000. 
Imports for 1923, on the same basis, 
would be $3,822,000,000, against the actual 
total of $3,112,000,000 for the previous 
year. The estimated favorable mer- 
chandise trade balance for the year of 
$263,000,000 would reflect a very con- 
siderable falling off from the favorable 
balance of $913,000,000 effected in 1922. 
A general advance in freight rates 
from the North Atlantic to ports of the 
United Kingdom, amounting to 20 to 
25 per cent. more than present tariffs, 
was agreed upon at a meeting of the 
conference lines of that trade. 










“DETROIT” 


Belt Lacing is Still the Cheapest 
By Far 


Ask any of our 10,000 users. Another 
important fact to remember is that 


“DETROIT” 


IS the only Wire Hook 
Belt Lacing that takes a 
staggered grip on the Belt. 


Let us prove it by sending X-Ra: 
photographs, they teil the inside armen 
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Detroit Belt Lacer Co,, Detroit, Mich. 





$22,000 tr. 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page ‘‘form’’ letter at a total cost 
of $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of Postage 
Magazine, and an actual copy of this letter 
will be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write Sales-Pro- 
ducing Letters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a year for 12 
numbers chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St..New York 
DIVIDENDS 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., December 19, 1923. 


The Board of Directors this day declared 
for the three months ending December 31, 1923, 
from the net earnings of the Company a divi- 
dend of one (1) per cent on the Preferred Stock 
of the Company, payable March 1, 1924, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 12, 1924. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
earnings of the Company a dividend of one 
and one-quarter (1%) per cent on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable March 1, 1924, 
to the stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 12, 1924. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 


C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 























United Bakeries Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the outstanding 
preferred stock of the United Bakeries Corporation, 
payable January 2, 1924, to stockholders of record 
December 15, 1923. Transfer books close December 15, 
1923, and will reopen January 2, 1924. 

GEORGE G. BARBER, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 32 
A regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per share 
upon the common capital stock of this Company will be 
paid on January 15, 1924, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business December 31, 1923. 
Earnings, 12 Months to October 31, 1923. 
CIE SED 6 5..0 0:10:40 0b06090008 $39,600,098 
DEG GENE TH. GODS 6.0 b:0:6 oss 00000 16,524,654 
Surplus for common stock after prior 
charges and depreciation........ 
Earned per share of common...... 





3,584,016 
$10.06 
F. HOCKENBEAMER, 


A. 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company 
will be paid January 15, 1924. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1923, will be paid 
January 31, 1924. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of December 31, 1923. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, December 19, 1923. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


New York, December 11, 1923. 
DIVIDEND NO. 219 
A quarterly dividend of OND AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT has been declared upon the 
Capital Stock of this Company payable on January 15, 
1924, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 24, 1923. 


The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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‘“Here’s to Another Year of Progress” 


During 1924 the Continental, through its 
world-wide strength, its seventy years of 
service to agents and policyholders, its de- 
partments of underwriting, finance, engi- 
neering and business development, its edu- 
cational advertising, its constant search for 
new ideas and better methods—will continue 
to spread the doctrine of Progress through- 
out its entire field of operation. 


“America Fore” 





“AMERICA FORE" 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


NORMAN T. ROBERISON 
PRESIDENT 














Continued growth is shown in the 
intercoastal traffic between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts of the United 
States via the Panama Canal in the 
U. S. Shipping Board’s report for 
the third quarter of 1923. The fig- 
ures show a total movement of 3,- 
365,000 long tons of cargo, compared to 
3,204,000 tons the preceding quarter, a 
gain of 161,000 tons. Los Angeles is 
the leading port in this movement with 
a figure for the quarter of 2,490,000 
tons, against 2,288,000 tons the quarter 
before. On the Atlantic coast, New 
York leads all ports with 1,588,000 tons 
of cargo handled, a gain of 110,000 tons 
over the previous quarter. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1923, there were engaged in this 
trade five passenger vessels, 151 cargo 
vessels and 111 tank steamers, or 267 
vessels, aggregating 1,744,987 gross 
tons. 


Prices 


W HILE retail food prices jumped 
1 per cent. in November, com- 
pared with October, there was a drop 
of 1 per cent. in wholesale prices of 
404 commodities, according to the De- 
partment of Labor. During the year 
ending November 15 retail food prices 
increased 4 per cent., while wholesale 
prices decreased 2% per cent. For ten 
years, November 13, 1913, to November 
15, 1923, the increase in all articles of 
food combined was 44 per cent. 
Formation of the Consumers’ and 
Producers’ Organizing Committee, com- 
posed of fifty men and women who 




















propose to organize consumers for direct, 
collective buying from produce organ- 
izations as partners in a common, co- 


operative business enterprise, is an-- 


nounced. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company has 
increased its prices from $55 to $100 
on the speedster, phaeton and coach 
models. 

The American Smelting and Refining 
Co. advanced the price of lead from 7 
cents to 7% cents. 

Underwear prices are to be raised 20 
per cent. according to the Association 
of Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, which claims to represent 80 
per cent. of the country’s underwear 
trade. 





Washington 


| 











ONGRESS began its holiday recess 
with the Senate still unorganized. 
The House, while organized after sur- 
rendering to the Radicals, had nothing 
before it because the Appropriation 
Committee had not prepared any of the 
annual appropriation bills. Unless the 
political elements are composed in the 
holiday season the Senate is expected, 
on its return, to renew the obstructive 
tactics over the selection of a Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Declaring that he believed the coun- 
try “safe” with Coolidge, Henry Ford, 
whose name has been mentioned as a 
possible candidate for President in 
1924, announced that he would not op- 
pose President Coolidge. Mr. Ford ex- 
pressed the belief that there need be 
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no disturbance of business during the 
Presidential campaign next year and 
said that disturbances should be avoided 
by a general acquiescence in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Coolidge. 

Secretary Hughes in rejecting the 
latest Soviet overture for negotiations 
with a view to recognition of the regime 
at Moscow charged that the Russian 
Government still conducts propaganda 
here for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Government. This precipitated a 
lively debate in the Senate, which ended 
in the announcement by Senator Lodge 
that a sweeping inquiry into the whole 
Russian question would be undertaken 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The White House announced that the 
revolution in Mexico had not changed 
the American Government’s policy with 
respect to that country. 

Secretary Mellon gave the bonus an- 
other hard blow when he sent a letter 
to Representative Andrew answering 
the latter’s query as to whether Treas- 
ury experts had revised their estimates 
as to the cost of the bonus. Mr. Mel- 
lon declared that the direct cost of the 
bill, if it was the same measure vetoed 
by President Harding, would reach $5,- 
400,526,444. The average for the first 
four years, he asserted, would be $225,- 
000,000. Then the Secretary added that 
if the bonus bill passed it probably 
would prevent “any reduction of Fed- 
eral‘ taxes on a comprehensive plan in 
this generation.” 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee decided to defer action on a 
soldiers’ bonus until after it had con- 
sidered administrative features of the 
Mellon tax program. 

Plans to aid wheat growers by grant- 
ing Government loans which would 
permit them to purchase cattle and 
diversify their farming were drafted 
into a bill by several members of the 
Senate and House from the Northwest. 
The bill would provide a $50,000,000 
fund. The loans would be for a five- 
year period at a rate of interest not to 
exceed 6 per cent. 











| Cotton and Grain 
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‘POT cotton is still badly wanted 
and prices are holding firm at or 
near the high levels. Several large mills 
closed down for the holidays, but are 
now operating at normal capacity. 

Ginning to December 12, 1923, as an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau, amount- 
ed to 9,548,000 bales, compared with 
9,488,000 in 1922. 

Total production of cotton for the 
1923-24 season was placed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 10,081,000 
equivalent 500-pound bales in the final 
cotton report of the season. That quan- 
tity is 167,000 bales less than the de- 
partment estimated on November 2. 

The cotton crop amounts to 4,821,- 
333,000 pounds, exclusive of linters, and 
at the December 1 average farm price 
of 31 cents per pound, is worth $1,494,- 
613,230, making it the fourth most 
valuable crop ever grown. It is the 


sixth crop that has been worth a bil- 
lion dollars or more. 

Final estimates by the department 
fixed the farm value of all American 
crops as of December 1, 1923, at $8,322,- 
695,000, an increase of approximately 
$880,000,000 over the 1922 crops and of 
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about $2,000,000 over those of 1921. The 
exact figures given for the other years 
are: 1922, $7,449,804,000, and 1921, $5,- 
629,548,000. 

The corn crop made the greatest in- 
dividual return to the farmers, the value 
as of December 1, figured at 72.7 cents 
per bushel, being $2,222,013,000. This 
compares with $1,919,775,000 in 1922, 
when the value was 65.8 cents per 
bushel, and with $1,297,213,000 in 1921, 
when corn was bringing the producer 
but 42.3 cents per bushel. 

The return to the farmer from the 
wheat crop was smaller in 1923, based 
on December 1 prices, than in 1922 or 
1921. The farm value of all wheat for 
1923 was put at $725,501,000, compared 
with $873,412,000 for 1922 and $754,834,- 
000 in 1921. 











Other Important Items 














OTOR cars and trucks manufac- 

tured in November, 1923, num- 
bered 325,135, compared with 365,107 in 
October, 1923, and 237,301 in Novem- 
ber, 1922. Total production for the 11 
months ended November 30 was 3,717,- 
709 vehicles, compared with 2,356,412 in 
the corresponding period in 1922. 

Use of the radio as a weapon to com- 
bat stock swindles is being considered 
by the Better Business Bureau of New 
York. Striking results have been ob- 
tained by the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland by this method. 

Cancellation of the Chester conces- 
sion by the Turkish Government is re- 
ported. Under the terms of the con- 
cession, work should have been started 
upon certain of the public work proj- 
ects in November, 1923. Dissension and 
inability to raise the necessary capital, 
however, made it impossible for the 
American syndicate to live up to its 
agreement. It is now considered likely 
that all or at least a part of the con- 
cessions will be turned over to an Eng- 
lish syndicate. 

The General Motors Corporation has 
arranged to spend $11,500,000 for ad- 
vertising in 1924, which compares with 
$10,000,000 spent in 1923 and $7,000,000 
expended in 1922. 

Nearly half of the coal mines located 
on the lines of the principal railroads 
east of the Mississippi are shut down, 
the American Railway Association re- 
ports. The survey showed a total of 
2,455 mines out of operation on the 
nineteen leading coal carriers of the 
east, or 44.2 per cent. of the mines in 
that territory. Storage of coal by the 
railroads and industrial concerns, it is 
believed, together with the mild weather, 
has lightened the demand at this time. 

Canada—A definite policy of selective 
immigration and colonization has been 
decided upon by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

An organization is to be developed for 
the careful selection of settlers accord- 
ing to their adaptability and for the 
protection of their interests once they 
are colonized. The soldier settlement 
field service of the federal government 
is to take part. 

Retail prices throughout Canada for 
November, 1923, showed a very slight 
average advance over the previous 


month, as also an increase over the 
average for a year ago. 


General indi- 








Four 150h.p. and one 300 h.p. G-E Squirrel-cage 


plying Great Falls, Montana. 


Motors driving two-stage high-duty pumps sup- 


The new oaken bucket 


“T wish to do something both 
great and useful for Paris’, 
said Napoleon to an advisor. 
“Give it water’, was the re- 


ply. 
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Thismonogram,which 
you see upon electric 
motors, generators, 
fans and lamps, is the 
symbol of a nation- 
wide organization for 
the service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 
better work—the Gen- 
eral ElectricCompany 


No longer do city homes de- 
pend on wells or nearby riv- 
ers. The old oaken bucket is 
replacedbyelectricallydriven 
pumps. In Minneapolis, for 
instance, a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse power 
drives pumps which supply 
30,000,000 gallons a day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








cations are that the post-war deflation 
has now exhausted itself. 

Great Britain—The victory of the 
Labor party in the recent election is 
still viewed with apprehension in 
British business and financial circles. 
Bankers, brokers and the press are 
successfully counselling calmness, and 
there is a general disposition to await 
the assembling of Parliament early this 


month. Thus far Labor’s attitude 
toward the inflation question is ob- 
scure. If it could carry out its social 


relief schemes there is little doubt that 
inflation would occur. The Labor party 
has, however, no definite inflationist 
policy. It is not so much this aspect 
of the situation which is troubling the 
financial world as fear of interference 
with private capital rights and long- 
established financial principles. 


Montagu Collet Norman and Sir 
Josiah Charles Stamp, an authority on 
economics and statistics, will be the 
English delegates who will serve with 
Owen D. Young and Charles G. Dawes 
on the Reparation Commission’s com- 
mittee to consider the measures neces- 
sary to balance the German budget and 
stabilize currency. Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
will serve on the committee to consider 
the question of exported German capi- 
tal. 

France—The outstanding feature dur- 
ing the last two weeks was the con- 
tinued decline of the franc to another 
new low level since the war. Some au- 
thorities are of the opinion that the 
political situation is not responsible for 
the present depreciation of the franc; 
the actual need of Anglo-Saxon money 


Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 
workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 


it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


lt is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. ‘| elephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. ‘The public wants the service 


and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





continuance of payments by the gov- 
ernment to the Bank of France is also 
said to be a factor. 

Premier Poincare reiterated the gov- 
ernment’s intention not to evacuate the 
territory beyond the Rhine “until we 
are completely paid,’ and lauded the 
occupation as an effective means of 
bringing Germany to the realization that 
she must come to terms. 


Germany—Although barely one month 
had passed since the foundation of the 
Rentenbank, the condition of public 
finances compelled the Finance Min- 
ister to ask the bank to advance to the 
government more than the 1,200,000,000 
rentenmarks which had been fixed as 
the legal limit of the state’s credits at 
the bank. While the request was re- 
fused by the bank, the incident proved 


that the financial position has got con- 
siderably worse. 

There is not enough cash, even in 
paper marks, in the Reich’s treasury to 
pay the salaries and wages of the huge 
army of public servants. New taxes, 
however, are expected to bring relief. 

These new taxes, mostly revamped 
old taxes, are estimated to yield $500,- 
000,000 annually. There is obviously in 
process a serious attempt—probably the 
only serious attempt since the revolu- 
tion—to increase the state revenues and 
actually collect them on a straight gold 
mark basis. 

Another innovation is abolition of the 
eight-hour day. It was determined that 
public servants must work ten hours 
daily in the future, and the ten-hour 
basis was also adopted in the iron and 
steel industry. 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used, 














A Model 


At a lecture the speaker orated fer- 
vently: “He drove straight to his goal. 
He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but pressed forward, moved by 
a definite purpose. Neither friend nor 
foe could delay him nor turn him from 
his course. All who crossed his path 
did so at their own peril. What would 
you call such a man?” 

“A truck driver,’ shouted a _ voice 
from the audience.—$5 prize to E. F. 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


Two Vegetables 


A collector was trying to get a slow 
account settled and said sharply to the 
debtor: “Your bill should have been 
paid long ago. I must have the money 
at once.” 

“How can I pay when I haven’t any 
money?” said the debtor. “You can’t 
get blood out of a turnip.” 

But the collector was ready for him: 
“You’re not a turnip—you’re a beat,” 
was his reply.—$l prize to George 
Wood, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Nothing Like Influence 


Charles M. Schwab said in a success 
talk: “There’s nothing like influence— 
prominent friends, rich relatives and so 
on—for helping a young man achieve 
success. Young Livermore Benson was 
calling on the village belle one evening. 
Her father, a crusty old curmudgeon,. 
stumped into the parlor just as things 
were getting pleasant, and sat down in 
a rocker by the stove. ‘Looks like 
snow, sir,’ said young Livermore, trying 
to be sociable. ‘Nuthin’ of the kind,’ 
grunted the old man. Livermore was 
squelched. He didn’t open his mouth 
for the next half-hour. Neither did the 
girl. A terrible silence reigned. Then 
the old man by the stove awoke out of 


.a kind of reverie. He looked at Liver- 


more hard and said: ‘What's your 
name, son?’ ‘Livermore Benson, sir, 
said the visitor. ‘What? Old Reuben 
Benson’s som?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, well,” 
said the old man. ‘It may snow, it may 


snow. 





Those. wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self-- 
addressed envelopes. 





